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ANOTHER HORATIO NELSON. 


Tue Rev. Joseph Nelson was a Yorkshire 
clergyman whose early career I do not know. 
There was a Rev. Mr. Nelson, lecturer of 
Halifax parish church, who wrote a ‘ History 
of Halifax’ published by N. Frobisher at 
York in 1789 (Boyne, ‘Yorkshire Library,’ 
pp. 94-5). Joseph was born about 1729, and 
is first heard of at Riccall in 1780 (Burton 
and Raine, ‘ History of Hemingbrough,’ 1888, 

. 339). Early in the nineteenth century he 
ston vicar of Skipwith, near York. By 
his wife Agnes, who died 29 December, 1804, 
in her seventy-eighth year, he had two sons. 
John, the elder, was a volunteer ofticer, and 
died on permanent duty, 20 June, 1805, aged 
fifty-one. The younger, Thomas J//oratio, 
died 23 November, 1774, aged seventeen. 
(Inscriptions at Skipwith.) Thomas Horatio 
therefore would be born about 1757. How 
did his parents come to fix upon the name 
Horatio? The great hero was born in 1758, 
one year later, and we know how he came 
by the name. 

Joseph Nelson had some homiletical skill 
and reputation. He wrote 


‘“*The Christian Scheme; or, Gospel Method of 
Salvation: fully opened and clearly shewn, in a 
series of questions and answers. In which the 
fundamental Principles of the Christian Religion 
are laid down in a plain and easy manner ; and so 
arranged as to form a Regular Plan or System: a 
plan founded upon Divine authority, and equally 
consonant to Reason and Scripture. The Second 
Edition, very considerably enlarged and improved. 
York, W. Blanchard.” No date. 72 = 42, 4 leaves 
+ pp. 1-86. Dedicated to William [Markham], 
Archbishop of York. 


I have not been fortunate enough to meet 
with a copy of the first edition, or of the 
third, 1812 (‘ Living Authors,’ 1816, p. 249). 
Moreover, he was in request as an adviser 
about sermon-aids. I have the original of 
the following letter, addressed to ‘‘The 
Rev! Benjamin Dockray, Arksey, near Don- 
caster ” :— 


Dear Str,—I beg pardon for not answering your 
friendly Letter sooner. I dare not send you any of 
my own Sermons, such as you wish to have, for fear 
of losing them ; for as, on account of the weakness 
of my sight, 1 have them written in a very large 
hand, should any of them be lost, the loss would 
irreparable. 1 can, however, recommend some to 
you, which will answer your purpose as well as 
mine. I mean ‘Sermons selected and abridged by 
Mr. Clapham,’ of which there are two Volumes. 
1 would also recommend to you Skelton’s Sermons, 
which are as excellent as they are scarce, and some 
of which you will find abridged by Mr. Clapham. 
To these, which may be had immediately, you may, 
if you choose, add 16 Sermons of Bishop 
Beveridge, abridged by Mr. Glasse, with 12 
original Sermons of his own, in one Volume, price 
7s. 6. These last have not yet been offered to the 
— but will be published very soon. I believe 

have some very good original Copper - plate 
Sermons; but have not time to examine them at 
present. 1 may, perhaps, in a little time send you 
a Treatise on Inspiration, price 1 Shilling; con- 
cerning which, when I send it, I shall give you 
some particulars. 

I should have been very glad to have had it in 
my power to furnish your brother with a few 
hundreds on the security you offer, than which 
none, in my opinion, can be better, but I shall 
not have any money at liberty by the time you 
mention. 

I do not know that any advancement is to be 
made in the Salary of Curates. I am at present 
very unhappy in a Methodist Curate, whom I have 
often the mortification to hear preach false and 
dangerous doctrine. 

He plagues me too with respect to Salary ; for 
though he has an Income of upwards of 100/. per 
ann., more than 40/. of which he receives from me, 
he is yet craving more; so true is the Poet’s 
observation ‘Semper avarus eget.” 

I am glad to learn from your Letter that yourself, 
your brother, and your children all enjoy prett 

ood health. I and my son are both tolerably a 
ut Mrs. Nelson, who is oft ailing, is at present 
much indisposed. 

I shall always be happy to hear of your welfare, 
and wish to hear from you more frequently than 
Ido. When Fe write, direct your Letter, Riccall 
near Selby. Your last travelled circuitously, first 
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Ferrybridge. 


to York, and from thence to Selby = 4 . 
e sent the 


Every Letter directed as it is, wi 
same Way. 

My wife and son join in kind respects to you and 
your brother with 

Dear Sir, your sincere friend, & obedient servant, 


. NELSON. 
Riccall, Nov. 17th, 1804. 


If the ‘Treatise on Inspiration’ was his 
own, it has not come in my way. 

Joseph Nelson, the vicar of Skipwith, 
died 15 January, 1817, aged eighty-eight. 

A paper-mill at Retford, built in 1794, was 
in the occupation of a Mr. Horatio Nelson in 
1828 (Piercy, ‘History of Retford,’ 1828, 
p. 164). W. C. Boutter. 


THE JUBILEE OF ‘THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 
(See ante, pp. 382, 402, 422.) 

‘N. & Q.’ has had only a few references to 
The Saturday Review. 
special interest. A well-known bibliographer, 
using the pseudonym P. W. TREPOLPEN, 
inserted a query as to the existence of a 
pamphlet by James Grant, of Zhe Morning 


Two of these are of. 


of political knowledge...... 


Advertiser, in which he criticized the Satur- | 


day, which had severely dealt with him in 
its columns. 


space would not allow of this. TREPOLPEN’s 


He had intended including it. 


in his ‘ History of the Newspaper Press,’ but _\ e 
‘editor, succeeded Harwood, but left in 1894, 


query brought him a loan of the pamphlet, | 


and in ‘N. & Q. of July 3rd, 1880, he gives 
its title :— 

* The Saturday Review: its Origin and Progress, 
its Contributors and Character. 
of the Mode in which it is Conducted. By James 
Grant...... Being a Supplement to his History of the 
Newspaper Press, in Three Volumes, Lond., Darton 
& Co., 42, Paternoster Row, 1873. 8vo.’’ 
preface (dated March 1s, 1873), pp. i-iv; History, 
5-84. Price 2s. 6/. 

That good friend of ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. RicHarp 
H. Tuornton, of Portland, Oregon, sent us 
an epigram on the Suturday which had 
appeared in Zhe Arrow on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1864. The Saturday had remarked 
that “critics play much the same part now 
which the Sadducees did.” The epigram, 
which was inserted in our number for the 
20th of December, 1902, ran :— 

Our hebdomadal caustic, severe upon quackery, 

Was christened the Superfine, long since, by 
Thackeray ; 

Men considered its bitters too nauseous and tonic, 

So some called it Saturnine : others, Sardonic ; 

But wait long enough. a good name’s to be had, you 


see, 
For it writes itself down as the Saturday Sadducee! 


The first editor of The Saturday Review, as 
is well known, was John Douglas Cook. The 


‘D.N.B., from information supplied by Beres- 
ford Hope, says of him :— 

“Though not possessed of much literary culture, 
Cook had a singular instinct for recognising ability 
in others and judgment in directing them, which 
— him one of the most eflicient editors of his 
day. 

He edited the paper till his death on the 
10th of August, 1868. 

Cook was succeeded by Philip Harwood. 
The ‘D.N.B. states that about 1849 he 
joined Cook as sub-editor of Zhe Morning 
Chronicle. 

“The Chronicle proved a great literary, but not a 
great commercial, success ; and upon its relinquish-- 
ment by the proprietors in 1854, Harwood followed. 
his chief to the Saturday Review,” 
and was sub-editor until 1868, when he suc- 
ceeded as editor upon the death of Douglas. 
Cook. He 
“had the character of being the best sub-editor 
ever known, and if as editor he did not very power- 
fully impress his personality upon his journal, he 
faithfully maintained its traditions, and did all 
that could be done by the most sedulous applica- 
tion and the fullest employment of his ample stores 
Personally he was a most 
amiable man, retaining much of the manner of the 
presbyterian minister of the old school.” 
The Saturday Review of December 17th, 
1887, contained an obituary notice of him. 
Walter Herries Pollock, who had been sub- 


when Mr. Frank Harris, the founder and 
editor of Zhe Candid Friend, became the 


fourth editor of the Saturday. On his retire- 
/ment in 1898 the present editor, Mr. Harold 


With Illustrations | 5 
of life, having been born in 1862. 


Hitleand te devoted himself to social work in East 


He is in the prime 
He was 
educated first at St. Paul’s School, and from 
there went to Oxford. On leaving college 


Hodge, took the chair. 


London, and especially to the housing ques- 
tion. 

One of the earliest and ablest contributors 
was Sir James Fitzjames Stephen (1829-94),. 
of whom the ‘ D.N.B.’ says :— 

‘He found a thoroughly congenial employment 
in writing social and moral articles [for the Satur- 
day], and became very intimate with other contri- 
butors, especially George Stovin Venables and 
Thomas Collett Sandars.” 


George Stovin Venables (1810-88) wrote: 
= first leading article in the first number, 
an 
‘from that date until very shortly before his death. 
he contributed an article or two to that paper 
almost every week, and he probably did more than: 
any other writer of his time to establish and main- 
tain the best and strongest current style, and the: 
highest type of political thought, in journalism. For 
at least twenty-five consecutive years from 1857 he 
wrote the summary of events which took the place- 
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of leading articles in the Z'mes on the last day of 
each year.” 

The ‘D.N.B.’ states “that he was almost 
without an equal in the extraordinary force 
and charm of his character.” 

Among other notable contributors were 
Col. F. Cunningham (son of Allan Cunning- 
ham), of whom an obituary notice appeared 
in The Atheneum of December 18th, 1875 ; and 
James Hamilton Fyfe, who had acted as 
assistant editor of 7’he Pall Mall Gazette from 
its beginning till 1871, when, the post of 
assistant editor of the Saturday being vacant, 
Mr. Fyfe was asked to fill it. 7’he Atheneun, 
in its obituary notice on the 15th of May, 
1880, says that he had been obliged to relin- 
quish this about two years previously on 
account of an acute attack of illness which 
disabled him from using his pen: “ Many of 
the articles which attracted the readers of 
The Saturday Review were written by Mr. 
Fyfe ; and he had the knack of treating con- 
temporary topics with great freshness, vigour, 
and geniality.” 

On the 29th of October, 1887, 7’he Athenceum 
records the death of Mr. Beresford Hope, 
the founder of the Saturday, stating that he 
deserves mention 
“ not only for his love of art and as proprietor of 
The Saturday Review, but also for the two novels 
he wrote quite late in life, and the success of which 
was a source of much gratification to him. The 
first of them, ‘ Strictly Tied Up,’ originally appeared 
anonymously, and was only acknowledged by him 
when it proved popular. Another work of his 
later years was his volume on ‘ Worship and Order,’ 
published in 1883. He was an excellent classical 
scholar and was well versed in modern languages. 
Having been early in life an enthusiast for ‘restora- 
tion,’ he was naturally hostile to the anti-scrape 
movement, which he not very happily denounced 
as a ‘Gospel of Death.’ He presided over the 
Institute of British Architects for a couple of 
years.” 

Of other contributors I may mention Mark 
Pattison (1813-84), a long obituary notice of 
whom appeared in 7'he Atheneum, Aug. 2nd, 
1884 ; his wife (Emilia Francis Strong), after- 
wards Lady Dilke (see the obituary notice in 
The Atheneum, Oct. 29th, 1904, and the 
memoir by Sir Charles W. Dilke which is 
included in ‘The Book of the Spiritual 
Life,’ published a few months ago by John 
Murray); and Mr. Joseph Knight, beloved 
of all our readers and by all who know him. 
So recently as in the number for Novem- 
ber 18th appeared an article from the pen of 
the last named, entitled ‘ London, Bohemian, 
Convivial, and Gastronomic.’ 

Did space permit, it would be pleasant to 
extend these records; indeed, I have been 
urged to do so. In closing these short 


reminiscences [I most cordially wish Mr.. 
Harold Hodge a brilliant hanes for the far 
famed Saturday Review. 


Joun C. FRANCIs.. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

**Oneyers,” ‘1 Henry IV.,’ ID. ii—Much 
has been written about this strange word.,. 
and many alterations have been proposed. 
The funniest of the explanations attempted 
seems to me that taking it as a derivative 
of one corresponding to the modern slan 
word “a oner.” An item in the wonderfu 
‘N.E.D, suggests to me another, which is 
perhaps not quite so wide of the mark. It 
says :— 

**O.Ni, oni, obs. An abbreviation of the Latin 

words oneratur, nist habeat suficientem exonera- 
tionem, ‘he is charged, or legally responsible, unless 
he have a sufficient discharge,’ with which the 
account of a sheriff with the King was formerly 
marked in the Exchequer : sometimes used subst. as 
a name for this phrase or the fact itself.” 
A formation with -er, designating a person 
connected with this formula, is very natural, 
and, though not vouched for by the ‘ N.E.D.,” 
might have been coined any day. Now the 
Chamberlain, when addressing Gadshill 
immediately before, says :— 

**(;00d morrow, Master Gadshill. It holds cur- 
rent that I told you yesternight: there’s a franklin 
in the wild of Kent hath brought three hundred 
marks with him in gold: I heard him tell it to one 
of his company last night at supper; a@ kind of 
auditor ; one that hath abundance of charge too, 
God knows what.” 

And as Gadshill uses ‘‘ oneyers ” side by side 

with ‘* burgomasters,” we may be allowed to 

guess that they are respected officials. I 

should be thankful to receive the criticisms 

scholars. G. KRUEGER. 
erlin. 


*MacsetH,’ I. iii. 7-26 :— 
First Witch. Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, 
master o’ the Tiger: 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
do, I’ll do, and do. 


Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 

A note in the Clarendon Press edition (Clark 
and Wright, 1869) says: “She threatens in 
the shape of a rat to gnaw through the hull 
of the Tiger and make her spring a leak.” 
Besides ing a paltry and undignified 
exploit for a witch, this can hardly be right. 
The ship is not to be lost, but tempest-tost.. 
I think we have a bit of Aryan folk-lore here, 
however Shakespeare came by it. I read in. 


7 
4 
] 
| 


| 
| 
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Douglas Freshfield’s ‘ Round Kangchenjunga’ 
(1903), pp. 108, 109 :— 


“T wIs YOUR GRANDAM HAD A WORSER 
watcu,” ‘Ricwarp IIL.,’ L. iii. 102.—These 
words were used by Richard, Duke of Glou- 
cester, in a taunting reply to Earl Rivers, 
referring to the marriage of Elizabeth Wood- 
ville (Grey) to King Edward IV. As they 
stand with the context, they seem to suggest 
that one of the grandmothers of Earl Rivers 
married beneath her. It appears, however, 
on tracing the genealogy of the family, that 
Richard Woodville of the Mote, the paternal 
grandfather, married Jane Beauchamp, who 
was a member of a Somersetshire family of 
no particular notoriety, and that Peter of 
Luxembourg, Count de St. Pol, the maternal 
grandfather, was not below the rank of his 
spouse, Marguerite de Baux, who was the 
daughter of the Duke of Andria. On the 
other hand, Jacquetta, a princess of Luxem- 
bourg by birth, widow of the great Duke of 
Bedford, and consequently the third lady of 
the realm, allied herself with a simple 
knight, Richard Woodville, one of the hand- 
somest men of the period, which marriage, 
according to Agnes Strickland (‘ Lives of the 
Queens of England,’ Bohn, vol. ii. p. 1), occa- 
sioned scarcely less astonishment in its day 
than that of Elizabeth Woodville, for its 
inequality. It would seem, therefore, that 
Gloucester was referring to the match of 


Jacquetta, and that Shakespeare was under | 


the impression that Earl Rivers belonged to 
the same generation as his nephews Grey and 
Dorset, both of whom are present. 

The ‘N.E.D.’ gives the alternative mean- 
ings to the word “grandam,” (1) an ances- 
tress, and (2) a gossip. The first appears to 
be only used of a more distant relationship 
{e.y., our grandmother Eve); and the other 
does not seem to be applicable to the present 
case. I should feel indebted to any of your 


readers if they could throw light on the 
passage, or refer me to any work in which 
the matter has been discussed. 
F. W. Baxter. 
170, Church Street, Stoke Newington, N. 


There is 
;no warrant for Theobald’s alteration, for 
'**he” clearly refers to Edgar’s previous 
| words, ** The foul fiend bites me,” while in 
| his next speech he continues the same theme. 
Moreover, his words, though wild whirl- 
‘ing, are not meaningless, which can hardly 
_be said of ‘*Wantest thou eyes at trial, 
madam ?” 
| I suggest ‘Look, where he stands and 
‘glares, worse than eyes at trol-madam.” In 
'*The Winter’s Tale, IV. iii. 92, “troll-my- 
dames” is a corruption of trou-madam, and 
trow in that word, as in so many technical 
senses, exactly corresponds with our ‘‘eye” 
in similar senses (see Littre, s.v.) ; and the 
| pigeon-holes in the arches of the bridge at 
' trou-madam might, I think, be aptly likened 
‘to glaring eyes, they being, as it were, “the 
holes where eyes should be, which pitifully 
disaster the cheeks.” “Trial” for would 
_ be suggested by the immediate context, and 
by Lear’s words just below. kK. D. 
**MICHING MALLICHO” xi. 504; 
i. 162; ii. 344, 524 ; iii. 184, 426).—Taking it 
/as proved that mallicho represents Castilian 
hecho=crime, mischief, may we not 
_ assume that mching is the equally Castilian 
| pet-name of a cat, michin=pussy ? The sense 
would then be a catlike, skulking, under- 
| hand mzsdeed. The same idea is pursued in 
that which follows, ** It means ms-chief” ; 
| for min and mis are also used in Spain as 
vocatives for calling kittens and cats. 
Epwarp 8. Dopason. 


FAIRE VESTALL. THRONED BY THE 
West,” ‘MrpsumMer Nicut’s Dream,’ II. i. 
158 (10*" iii. 425).—Do not the comparisons 
with Barnfield’s ‘Cynthia’ suggest that the 
plagiarism, if any there is, is on the part of 
the latter? ‘Cynthia,’ I understand, was 
published in 1595. Surely ‘Titus Andronicus’ 
is antecedent to this. 1590 is usually the 
latest date assigned. ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 

rhaps, is doubtful, but ‘1, 2, and 3 

enry VI.’ ‘Richard IIL,’ and_ probably 
‘Richard II’ also, would be before 1595. 


ee | commonly accepted here is, ‘* Look, where he 
“We were face to face with Kangchenjunga...... | stands and glares ! Wantest thou eyes at 
From time to time we came across some of the large trial, madam?” The first quarto gives, 
tailless rats, to shoot which, in the belief of the | ** Looke where he stands and glars, wanst : 
natives, brings on storms and tempests. | thou eyes, at tral madam oe the second, 
These animals are, I presume, possessed of |“ Looke......, wantst thou eies at ¢réa// madam.” 4 
evil spirits armed with such powers, and take [n neither is there a note of admiration after 
their revenge accordingly. Shakespeare knew q/ays, or comma after tral (or trill), or note 
of them three centuries ago. The people. of of interrogation after madam. Theobald 
the Himalayas have invested their mountains changes “he” to “she,” and most editions 
with numerous spirits, demons, and other | seem to suppose that in the latter sentence 
supernatural inhabitants for ages. 
H. C. Hart. 
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But similarity (of ideas, and even of diction) 
is no proof of plagiarism. It is constantly 
found where no intercommunication is pos- 
sible. “Night's pitchy mantle” (‘1 Henry 
VI, II. ii. 2) is certainly suggestive of 
‘*night’s sable mantle,” but “ winter’s wrath- 
ful nipping cold” (‘2 Henry VI.,’ II. iv. 3) 
is not necessarily a paraphrase of “ wrath’s 
winter”; and “tributary tears” and “eternal 
night” might occur anywhere, and are no 
more literary monopolies than “green goose- 
berries” or ‘‘fat oxen.” Thus, again, the 
occurrence of “ Bellona’s bridegroom” in 
‘Macbeth,’ though certainly suggestive of 
“Mars’s female mate” in Chapman’s ‘ Iliad,’ 
does not necessarily involve an alteration in 
the date (1606) usually assigned to the play. 
(By the by, I think the fifth book of Chap- 
man’s ‘Iliad’ was published in 1609, not 
1610.) The expression would occur to any 
one acquainted with classical history, even 
in translations, and Shakespeare was familiar 
with Bellona from Phayre’s ‘ Aineid.’ There 
is a very striking parallel to Chapman in 
‘Troilus and Cressida’ which could not have 
been copied, as Chapman’s twenty-third book 
was not published till 1611 :— 
Ulysses. That spirit of his [Diomede’s] 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ LV. v. 15, 16. 
Diomed’s dart still from his shoulders flew, 
Still mounting with the spirit it bore. 
Chapman’s ‘ Iliad,’ X XIII. 710, 711. 
J. Foster PaLMer. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


Lorp Netson’s Coat AND ADMIRAL 
Westruat's Brioop. — As possibly in the 
future there may be some question as to 
whether the bloodstains on the coat which 
Lord Nelson wore at Trafalgar were caused 
by his wound, I venture to draw attention to 
a letter addressed to The Times by Lord 
Glasgow on 13 November. In that letter 
Lord Glasgow states that some years ago 
Admiral Westphal told him that the blood- 
stains in question were caused by Lord 
Nelson’s coat having been placed under 
Admiral Westphal’s head while he, then a 
midshipman, lay wounded in the cockpit of 
the Victory at Trafalgar. “It isn’t Nelson’s 
blood, it’s my blood,” said the Admiral in 
after years. 

“It happened in this way......1 was severely 
wounded in the head by a splinter, and was taken 
to the cockpit. The men who had taken me down 
sauees found a coat folded up......and placed it under 
my head. It turned out to be the Admiral’s coat, 


and that was the way in which my blood stained 
Nelson’s coat.” 


Lest this version should be permanently 
accepted, it is well to hear the other side. 
In a letter to Zhe Times, which appeared 
15 November, Mr. Sargeaunt, Assistant Secre- 
tary and Curator of the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall, where Nelson’s 
coat is now being exhibited, states that he 
has examined 
“the stains on both the coat and waistcoat. The 
waistcoat bears stains of blood about the left 
shoulder, the spot where the fatal bullet entered, 
and there are marks of blood on the coat at the 
place where it would immediately cover the stains 
on the waistcoat. The coat bears a few other 
stains on the lining of the left tail, and it is 
yossible that when Lord Nelson was being carried 

elow to the cockpit the blood dripped on to this 
portion of the coat. There are some other stains 
on the lining of the coat which appear to be those 
of oil of camphor.” 

Mr. Sargeaunt adds that he does not 
question Lord Glasgow’s statement, but, 
having regard to Dr. Beatty’s account of the 
wound, printed in Zhe Medical Journal of 
1806, vol. xv., he thinks it right to point out 
that “the bloodstains about the left shoulder 
of the coat are unquestionably the result of 
Lord Nelson’s wound.” 

‘N. & Q.’ is the place, above all others, 
where sea-serpents may be “scotched,” if not 
actually killed. EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


NELSONIANA.—I can remember many years 
ago a large coloured engraving representing 
‘The Death of Nelson,’ in which he is sup- 
ported by several of the sailors, and is 
wearing a dark green coat. To the left of 
the spectator was an officer of marines, 
habited in a scarlet coat and epaulettes, 
and to the right a couple of midshipmen 
looking on. 

At Lartington Hall, near Barnard Castle, 
the seat of the Rev. Thomas Witham, were 
two fine companion pictures by W. Jones 
Barker, one representing Wellington readin 
the dispatches of the battle of Chilianwalla 
in 1849, and the other showing Nelson on his 
knees in his cabin composing his prayer just. 
before the battle of Trafalgar in 1805. 

I also remember, some forty years ago, 
meeting an old naval officer who had been in 
the Minotaur, commanded by Capt. Louis, 
at the battle of the Nile in 1798, and who 
spoke of Nelson as Sir Horatio, for he had 
not then been raised to the peerage. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CuarLes Lamp.—I have been unable to 
find in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s splendid ‘Life o 
Charles Lamb ’ any explanation of the r efer- 
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ence to a continental tour which is contained 


in the following extract from The Mirror of 


Literature, Amusement, and Instruction for 
30 May, 1835 :— 
The late Charles Lamb. 

Did this delightful writer ever prepare for the 
press, those papers appertaining to a continental 
tour which he speaks of in the correspondence of the 
Loudon Magazine, as being busy then in arranging? 
To what part of the European terra yirma did he 
go? if to Holland, how graphically would he have 
described the Dutchman, with a tread like his 
**Gentle Giantess,” and his immovable attitude and 
silent puffs, over his pipe of Kynaster or Virginia. 
I know many anecdotes of this witty and open- 
hearted man :—If ever human being detested hypo- 
crisy, Lamb did: if ever human being delighted 
to perform a generous action, reckless of worldly 
ostentation or public appreciation, from pure 
motives alone, it was the author of ‘Charles Wood- 
ville.” How pregnant with meaning are his deli- 
neations: for instance, in speaking of his erudite 
friend, George Dyer, the learned explorer of college 
and other libraries, he says, “ I will have him bound 
in Russia”; who would not recognise the learned 
author of ‘The Privileges of the University of 


Cambridge,’ the moment he reads this flashing | 


sentence. Mr. Moxon’s tribute to the memory of 
his highly-valued friend is indited with true spirit 
of feeling and taste. 
sunshine on his threshold,—his nearest, his most 
intimate friend. INORT. 

Marlborough Terrace, Albany Road. 

Lamb’s only continental tour consisted, I 
imagine, in a visit to Paris in 1822, though 
he may have contemplated at some time or 
other a more extended trip. It is curious 
that the writer’s glowing anticipation of a 
visit to Holland zeae have been fulfilled 
by the latest biographer of Lamb in his 
recent book, ‘A Wanderer in Holland.’ 
If Lamb ever contemplated visiting that 
country, and was prevented by circumstances 
from carrying out his intention, some tele- 
pathic influence may have unconsciously 
been Mr. Lucas’s motive in wandering among 
the flats and dykes of that country. Who, 
by the way, was ‘‘Enort’”? He was a con- 
tributor in prose and verse to Zhe Mirror, 
though, in misnaming Lamb’s play, not 
perhaps a very accurate one. 

As Mr. Lucas says he may perhaps on 
some future occasion issue a revised list of 
the books in Lamb’s library, I will venture 
to name one in my own possession, which 
came to me after the death of the late 
Thomas Westwood. It is that curious work 
‘*Memoirs and Anecdotes of Philip Thick- 
nesse, late Lieutenant Governor of Land 
Guard Fort, and unfortunately Father to 
George Touchet, Baron Audley. Dublin...... 
i790,’ and is in the original calf binding. On 
the inside of the cover is written: “ Dear 
Clarke, I suspect this was the Book you 


meant to have sent for. C. L.” Westwood 
has attested this as the ‘tautograph of 
Charles Lamb,” and has also written 
“Cowden Clarke” below Lamb’s note. On 
the title-page is the inscription, in West- 
wood’s handwriting, ‘Tho’ Westwood from 
C. Lamb, Esq.,” and the inside cover also 
bears Westwood’s book-plate. 

Another relic I value is the copy of ‘ Elia’ 
(in boards, uncut, with the first title-page) 
that Lamb presented to John Payne Collier 
in exchange for ‘A Poet’s Pilgrimage,’ as 
recorded by the latter in ‘An Old Man’s 
Diary,’ part iv. p. 84, and that contains at 
the top of the title-page Lamb’s presentation 
inscription. I purchased it at the sale of 
Collier’s books in August, 1884. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


- Century Banquet. — The 
following forms No. 27 in Harl. MS. 7017 in 
the British Museum :— 

“*A Bill of Fare for the Worshipful Company of 
Wax Chandlers the 29 Octo: 1478, [being] the 
Lord Mayor’s Day, 18° Edwd. 4": For a Capon, 
6'; A Pig, 4°; A Loin of Beef, 4°; A_ Leg of 


ss : | Mutton, 2)"; A Coney, 2'; A Dozen of Pigeons, 
Lamb was like a beam of | A Hundred Eggs, 8}! A Goose, 6'; 2 


Loyns 


of Mutton and 2 Loyns of Veal. 1° 4"; One Gallon 


of Red Wine, 8!; One Kilderkin of Ale, 18°; 
7 — Extracted from the Companie’s 
ook.” 


One can imagine that the difference between 
the cost of the above banquet and one held 
on a like occasion at the present day would 
be very considerable, notwithstanding the 
fact that the relative value of money in the 
fifteenth and twentieth centuries has to be 
taken into account. W. MeM. 


“ComE oUT, ‘TIS Now SEPTEMBER.” (See 
ante, p. 351.) —‘*Come out, ’tis now Sep- 
tember,” was composed by Elizabeth Stirling, 
and was first printed in Novello’s ‘ Part-Song 
Book’ in 1850. The words were written for 
that work by A. T., and a prize of eight 
guineas was awarded to the composer of the 
music. She was an accomplished organist 
and composer ; in 1863 she married Mr. F. A. 
Bridge, and died in London in 1895. 

H. Cummincs, 


The lines quoted by Mr. HicHam are from 
a glee published in the early fifties of the 
last century, entitled ‘ All among the Barley,’ 
composed by Miss Elizabeth Stirling, at 
that time organist of All Saints’ Church, 
Poplar, E. The lyric was _ frequently 
carolled in the East-End of London long 
before, on its emigration west, it became 
familiar at the-long since defunct Evans’s 
Music- Hall and Supper Rooms in Covent 
Garden. At my advanced age memory fails 
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to recall much of the verse I was well 
acquainted with half a century ago, but I 
remember one very pretty stanza of this 
glee which then took my fancy greatly. 
Gnomon. 


“THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE.”— 
With your permission [ will supplement the 
information given at 9" S. ii. 358, to which 
correspondents have since frequently been 
referred. It is there stated (quoting from 
The Church Family Newspaper, 5 February, 
1897) that the author of the phrase is William 
Ross Wallace, but no date is given. Should 
not the name be William Stewart Ross?) At 
all events, he is, under the pseudonym of 
“Saladin,” the author of a book, published 
in 1894, entitled ‘Woman: her Glory, her 
Shame, and her God,’ containing a poem 
(reprinted in Zhe Agnostic Journal, 8 Octo- 
ber, 1904, p. 232), each stanza of which con- 
cludes with the words :— 

— the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world. 

Further, in the first series (published 1891) 
of ‘The 1,000 Best Poems in the World’ 
(selected and arranged by E. W. Cole) is a 
poem of three verses entitled ‘The Hand 
that rocks [sc] the World,’ but no author's 
name is mentioned. Each verse ends with : 

For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world. 
The latter is the earlier, and, unless 
“Saladin” can show a prior claim, would 
appear to be the original of the phrase. 
Epwarp LatHam. 


Rain CaAuGHT on Hoty Tourspay.—At the 
village of Shudy Camps, in Cambridgeshire, 
last July, an old man told me that rain 
caught on Holy Thursday was good to heal 
sore eyes and cuts. He called it ‘holy 
water,” and assured me that it “don’t never 
stink.” I cannot find any mention of this 
belief in books at hand. W. M. P. 


TunBripGE WeEtts Harvest Custom.— 
The following is a cutting from Zhe Standard 
of 29 September. As the custom has not 
been recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ I send it for in- 
sertion therein :— 


“An interesting custom has been revived by the 
Mayor of Tunbridge Wells, Mr. Alderman H. 
Thorpe. Discovering an old statute which requires 
the mayor of the town to send corn to the parish 
church at the conclusion of each year’s harvest, 
Mr. Thorpe purchased a large quantity and sent 
it to St. John’s Church to be used in connexion 
with the harvest festival there.” 


EverArRD Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“ PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH.”—Will any one send 
us direct a quotation for “ photo-lithograph ” 
before 1870? It ought to be found in 1856 or 
earlier. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“ PHRENESIAC.”— In Scott’s ‘ Waverley,’ 
ch. xliii., we read “like an hypochondriac 
person, or, as Burton’s ‘ Anatomia’ hath it, a 
phrenesiac or lethargic patient.” This word 
has, I understand, not been found by any 
one in Burton: was Baron Bradwardine 
intended to be speaking loosely? or was it a 
lapsus memorie of Scott? On the authority 
of this passage, some modern dictionaries 
have, without verification, attributed the 
word to Burton. J. A. H. Murray. 


THe Avutuor oF ‘Wuiterrtars.’ — In 
‘N. & for 4 November, 1865 S. viii. 
382), under ‘Notices to Correspondents,’ 
there appears a statement that a certain 
historical tragedy, entitled ‘The Revolt of 
Flanders’ (published 1848). “is by Joseph 
Robinson, the author of ‘ Whitefriars,’ &c.” 
Can any of your correspondents definitely 
clear up the identity of the person who 
issued so many historical novels as ‘‘The 
Author of ‘ Whitefriars’”? 

The British Museum Catalogue boldly 
gives *‘ Emma Robinson,” and no alternative. 
Halkett and Laing, in their ‘ Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature,’ 
give “Jane Robinson.” except in their 
description of ‘The Revolt of Flanders’ 
(tragedy above mentioned), wherein they 
specify both Joseph Robinson and mma 
Robinson. Turning to William Cushing’s 
‘Initials and Pseudonyms,’ I find allusion to 
“Miss Emma Robinson, 1794-1863,” as an 
English novelist using the pseudonym 
“Owanda”; while in Cushing’s ‘ Anonyms’ 
the romance ‘ Whitefriars’ is ascribed to 
‘*Miss Jane (o7 Emma) Robinson.” Baffled 
in that quarter, I consult Allibone’s 
‘ Dictionary of English Literature,’ and find 
that ‘Jane Robinson” figures as_ the 
authoress of all the various novels—‘ White- 
friars,’ ‘Whitehall,’ ‘Owen Tudor,’ ‘ Cesar 
Borgia,’ &c.; but apparently Allibone’s sole 
authority is “‘Olphar Hamst” (¢.e., Ralph 
Thomas) in his ‘Handbook of Fictitious 
Names.’ In the last-mentioned work is a 
note on “ Miss J. Robinson, daughter of the 
publisher.” JONATHAN NIELD. 
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Str Lawrence Dunpas.—Macaulay speaks 
of him (‘ Memoir of Oliver Goldsmith,’ near 
the end) as having brought wealth from 
Germany. Who was he? He is not in the 
J. K. Lauvcuroy. 


Antonio Canova IN Enctanp.—In the 
year 1816 Canova came to England, where 
ie stayed some time and received a very 
warm welcome. Can any of your readers 
tell me in what contemporary English record 
I can find an account of the sculptor’s sojourn 
in this country ? G. A. S—n. 


Lorp Mayor’s Day.—Can you explain to 
me why 9 November was gg ne fixed as 
Lord Mayor's Day? When and by whom 
was 9 November chosen for this festival ? 

[The Lord Mayor was formerly chosen on the 
Feast of SS. Simon and Jude, 28 October, and went 
the next day to be sworn in before the judges at 
Westminster. See the note ‘ Fifteenth-Century 
Banquet,’ ante, p. 446. Mr. Prerpornt, in_ his 
interesting article on the true date of George ILL.’s 
birthday, anfe, p. 174, mentions that in 1752, in con- 
sequence of the adoption of the New Style, the 
Lord Mayor was sworn in on9 November for the 
tirst time, instead of on 29 October, as formerly. ] 


BayuamM Apbpey.—Has any monograph 
been published on this abbey? On 28 July, 
1863, the late Rev. John Louis Petit, F.S.A., 
read a paper thereon before the Royal Arch:eo- 
logical Institute,and exhibited a series of his 
own drawings illustrative of the architecture 
of this building. Where are these now? I 
am aware of the paper by the Rev. G. M. 
Cooper ‘On the Origin and History of Bay- 
ham’ in vol. ix. of the Sussex Archeological 
Collections. 

At the Archeological Institute meeting 
above mentioned the Marquess Camden exhi- 
bited a plan of the remains on a large scale, 
showing the arrangements of the abbey. Is 
this still in existence? 

Has the chartulary (which is in the British 
Museum) been printed? If so, by whom and 
at what price ? 

T. Cann HucGues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Hunt Famiry.—I should be glad if any 
one could enlighten me about the ancestors 
of Robert Hunt (born 30 June, 1810, at 
Tarring, co. Sussex), whose father’s name 
also was Robert, a cabinet-maker. The 
former married Mary Bennett, of Clay Cross, 
near Chesterfield, at Sheftield, 22 December, 
1831. 

L also wish information concerning Samuel 
Hunt (a tailor), of Sale Place, Carey Street 
(Westminster ?), who died about 1796. He 


is supposed to have left a brother named 

James, who left children and also two sisters. 
Please reply to A. E. Hunt. 
136, Martin Street, Upperthorpe, Sheffield. 


“THat sAME."—In The Academy of 30 Sep- 
tember, p. 1006, it is alleged that 
“to the student who searches the anthologies, not 
for the odd or archaic or local, but for a touch 
of ‘that same’ that goes to make what is called 
literature, nothing is more disappointing than to 
find beneath a fine rousing title the sorry stuff that 
constitutes by far the greater part of folk-song. 
I am curious to know whence “ that same ” is 
quoted and to what it originally referred in 

connexion with literature. Sv. SWITHIN. 


“THE BIRD IN THE BREAST ” = CONSCIENCE. 
—In ‘Some Remarkable Passages in the Holy 
Life and Death of Gervase Disney, Esq.,’ 
1692, are printed several ‘‘Good sayings of 
good men,” collected out of sermons. One 
of them runs as follows: “It’s comfortable 
musick to hear the Bird in the Breast sing- 
ing, whatever we suffer for it.” Is this 
phrase proverbial ? 

One of the medieval Percies spoke of 
having ‘* kept the bird in his breast.” 

What other instances of its use can be 
quoted ? M. P. 

[See ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘Bird, 5. The Bird in the 


Bosom.’] 


‘THe Rixc.—Who wrote ‘The Ring,’ a 
novel which appeared in the eighteenth 
century? Any other particulars about it 
would also be interesting. 

Artuur Houston. 

22, Lancaster Gate, W. 


Mackrntosu.—Alan Mackintosh of Rothie- 
murchus sold his episcopal lands so named in 
1539. His son and heir, James Mackintosh, 
married a lady of the name of Campbell, 
according to some accounts. I should be 
obliged if any one could give me any further 
information as to this marriage. 

A. CALDER. 


‘Tue LittLE GREEN SHop ON COoRNHILL.’ 
-——Can any reader inform we when, and 
in what publication, a poem under this 


heading appeared ? c 
Beckenham. 


Kerr or Lotutan: De Brren.—Was the 
title of Viscount Brien borne by the Kerrs 
or Carrés associated with*the Seigneurie of 
Brienne, which belonged to Engilbert I. 
(990), sixteenth ancestor of Gaultier (or 
Walter), third Count of Brienne, King of 
Sicily, Duke of Apulia, &c.,in Italy? It is 
singular that an Anquetil de Carei, Carrel, 
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Carré, Carrey, married the daughter of 
Tancred de Hauteville, King of Naples, 
Sicily, and Duke of Calabria. IE. Wie. 


Sr. Acnes’ Eve.—In Keats’s poem of ‘ The 
Eve of St. Agnes’ the hero is represented as 
heaping a table by the bedside of his lady- 
love with all kinds of ‘‘cates and dainties.” 
Is this a recognized part of the legend of 
St. Agnes’ Eve ? ORIENTAL. 


‘Zapata’s Questions. — What were 
* Zapata’s Questions’ on the ‘Recueil Néces- 
saire’? Where were they published? and 
where can the work be seen? The ‘ Recueil 
Nécessaire’ seems to have been a collection 
of pose written by freethinkers, published 
at Leipsic in 1765. Artuur Houston. 

22, Lancaster Gate, W. 


Monck : Monke: Monx.—There is an entry 
in the register of the church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Bridgnorth, under date 27 Feb- 
ruary, 1695, “Job son of Joan Monck was 
buried.” The name of Joan or Joane is not 
infrequent in the pedigrees relating to the 
various branches of the family of Monck 
which I have so far seen; but the name of 
Job is not found therein. To what branch 
does this entry probably belong? I should 
be grateful to any of your expert genealogical 
correspondents who might aftord . clue. 


W. B. 


Cuartes GoucH was admitted on the 
foundation at Westminster School in 1710, 
aged fourteen. Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me information of his career? 


R. B. 


HYPHENS AFTER Street NAMES.—A vogue 
has crept in for employing the hyphen 
as a link with road, street, and so forth. But 
is such use of the character justifiable? That 
colossal indicator ‘The London Directory ’ 
does not adopt the plan. Why, then, should 
the notion prevail elsewhere ? 

CrecIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club, W. 

{Mr. Howard Collins in ‘ Author and Printer,’ 
under capitalization and street, recommends capital 
letters for Road, Street, &c., following a name; 
but adds, “in journalism, hyphen and lower-case 
usual, as Regent-street.” ] 


Rasi‘au, Son or Mukappam.—Will some 
Arabic scholar tell “a country cousin,” who 
lives far away from reference libraries, how 
the name of this hero and that of his father 
are pronounced? What value have the 
—— and on which syllable does the accent 


Bep lies, 


PIG: SWINE: HOG. 
iv. 407.) 


In Fifeshire “swine” is the generic term, 
and is both singular and plural. ‘‘Pigs” are 
sucklings, and become respectively “hogs” 
and “sows” when the litter is dispersed. A 
brood sow may be distinguished from a 
feeding sow, but this is not inevitable. An 
outlandish person who once descended upon 
a rural district of the county, and entered 
into conversation with a cottager about her 
“soo” when the animal in reality was a hog, 
prompted free commentary and general 
merriment among the natives. Even in this 
community, however, those who have ade- 
quately profited by the regulations of the 
School Board consider ‘t pig” the refined 


term to use as a general name. 
HOMAS BAYNE. 


In Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and Durham 
“pig ” is the usual term for a pig of any age, 
size, or weight. I have known it said of a 
very fat one, “It’s all pig anearly,” meaning 
that there would be very little to throw 
away. Ina letter written by a Lincolnshire 
lady, 12 December, 1827, she refers to the 
management of a ‘‘ pig” to be bought ready 
killed, to provide “ pig-cheer ” (as it is called) 
for Christmas (fry, sausages, pork pies, mince 
pies, &c.). Canon Greenwell, who was born 
in 1820, has no recollection of ‘‘ pig” in 
Durham except as above. “Boar” and 
‘*sow” are terms used only for distinction ; 
“hog” and “swine” not at all, in the folk 
speech. 

Durkam. 


In Norfolk, at any rate in the fifties, “ pig c 
was always used as the generic term ; “sow” 
always for the female, of which “swine,” but, I 
think, more often “sows,” was the plural. 
“Swine” was never used in the singular. It 
struck me as very peculiar when I first saw 
it used in the singular in one of Burns’s 
poems. “ Hog,” I think, was always the male, 
or rather the eunuch, in process of fatting. 
“Boar” was the term generally used for the 
perfect male. J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


I would call Dr. Murray's attention to 
‘ Hudibras,’ pt. i. canto i. 51-2 :— 
Beside, ’tis known he could speak Greek 
As naturally as Pigs squeak. 
Also Cowper in ‘The Yearly Distress’ has 
the lines :— 
And one of pigs, that he has lost 
By maggots at the tail. 
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Both these, however, might refer to piglings; 
but how about Peter Pindar’s ‘Stanza on the 
Death of Lady Mount Edgecumb’s Favourite 
Pig, Cupid’? It runs :— 

Oh dry that tear, so round and big ; 

Nor waste in sighs your precious wind ! 

Death only takes a single Pig; 

Your lord and son are still behind. 


E. E. Street. 


The fat pigs sold in the markets about 
Christmas time, as well as those which the 
cottager feeds up for the main part of his 
Christmas cheer, are, I believe, in most parts 
of the Midlands called ‘* porker-pigs,” while 
those fed for other killing times are “bacon- 
pigs.” The main difference between a porker- 
pig and a bacon-pig is that while the former 
is sold in pieces, the latter is salted as “sides 
of bacon,” which when cut in slices makes 
“streaky-bacon” suitable for breakfast, as 
well as for that most favourite combination 
“eggsand bacon.” A porker is fed up rapidly, 
while a bacon-pig is more slowly fed. and 
with more changes in the diet, in order to 
produce the “streaky rasher.” 


Tuos. 
Worksop. 


I should like to point out that though 
Johnson seemed to know the word “ pig” 
only as meaning the young of a swine, he 
himself appears to have used the word in 
the wider sense which Dr. Murray is look- 
ing for. 

In vol. ii. of Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ 1904 
(Frowde) edition, p. 612, replying to Miss 
Seward, who had been telling Flag of a 
“wonderful learned pig,” Johnson replied, 
“Then the Pigs are a race unjustly calum- 
niated.” 

Possibly the whole paragraph is a little 
doubtful as to the sense in which the word 
is used; but any ordinary reader would 
certainly understand he was speaking of the 
animal in the generic sense. 

A. H. ARKLE. 


‘THE DEATH oF NELson’ §. iv. 365, 
412).—The following advertisement, which 
appeared in 7'he Observer of 17 November, 
1805, at the moment all England was ringing 
with theglorious yet tragic news of Trafalgar, 
should be of importance in this connexion :— 

MUSIC.—Published yesterday, LORD NEL- 
SON’S VICTORY AND DEATH, sung and com- 
yosed by Mr. Braham, at the Theatre Royal, 

rury-lane, in the Melo-Dramatic Piece, written 
by R. Cumberland, Esq., price 1s. 6d. — Lord 
Nelson’s Elegy, as spoken by Mr. Wroughton, and 
written by the same Author, by D. Corri, 1s.— 


‘Love and Glory,’ for the Piano-forte, by ditto, 


ls. 6¢.—‘ Home,’ a favourite Ballad, by ditto, 1s.— 
‘Arise Fair Maid,’ by M. Corri, 1s.—‘ The Bomb 
Skatche,’ by Pittman, 1s.” 

If a copy of ‘Lord Nelson’s Victory and 
Death,’ thus sung and composed by Braham 
and rendered at Drury Lane in November, 
1805, is extant, it would be of much interest 
to compare it with the same singer and com- 
poser’s immortal ‘ Death of Nelson.’ which is 
always understood to have been first given 
at the Lyceum in 1811 in an opera, ‘The 
Americans,’ written by the lessee, Samuel 
James Arnold. ALFRED F, Ropsrns. 


AND TRAFALGAR’ (10 iv. 407).— 
In ‘The Year of Trafalgar,’ by Henry New- 
bolt, this poem is given at length, and is 
ascribed to the Right Hon. George Canning, 
M.P. It contains 121 lines, commencing 
“While Austria’s yielded armies.” 


Canning is the author of this poem :— 

“Very few persons know that the poem called 
‘Ulm and Trafalgar’ was written by Canning. He 
composed it (as George Ellis told me) in about two 
days, while he walked up and down the room. 
Indeed, very few persons know that such a poem 
exists.” — ‘Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers,’ 1856, 
p. 159. 
The editor (Alexander Dyce) adds the follow- 
ing foot-note: “A short poem printed for 
Ridgeway, 1806, 4to.” ‘Ulin and Trafalgar’ 
has been reprinted during the present year. 

R. L. Moreton. 


PHoToGRAPHY ” (10 §, iv. 367, 435).—I 
have to thank Mr. Lynn for his suggestion 
as to the probable source of Sir John 
Herschel’s terminology. Unfortunately, the 
passage to which he refers in ‘The Penny 
Cyclopedia’ is only another of the cynes 
fatui in pursuing which I have wasted so 
much precious time while trying to run down 
the first appearance of ‘ photography,” and 
which arise from the habit that historians 
and biographers have of carrying back 
current nomenclature to times when it did 
not exist. It is true that on 7 January, 1839, 
M. Arago made a communication to the Aca- 
démie des Sciences “ sur la fixation des images 
formées au foyer de la chambre obscure, la 
découverte de M. Daguerre” ; but neither he 
nor M. Biot, who at the same time associated 
himself with M. Arago in a brief commu- 
nication, spoke of “photography,” or “photo- 
geny,” or “heliography,” or anything other 
than ‘the discovery of M. Daguerre,” as 
may be seen in the Comptes Rendus of the 
Académie, tome viii., January to June, 1839. 
Under date of 4 February there is a ‘ Récla- 
mation de Priorité’ by Mr. Fox Talbot, and 
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a discussion of his claims by MM. Arago and 
Biot ; but no mention of ‘ photography.” 
At the meeting of 4 March, M. Biot read 
the substance of a letter from Talbot, in 
which the “photogenic drawings” of the 
latter are rendered by ‘dessins photo- 
géniques”; on 8 April Talbot’s process is 
termed by a Frenchman “ procédé photo- 
génique,” and in the numerous articles from 
that date to the end of June Talbot’s term 
becomes common. Herschel read his epoch- 
making paper before the Royal Society on 
14 March, and the echo of it appears at 
length in the Comptes Rendus of 6 May, p. 714, 
in the expression art photographique. But this 
seems to be merely a casual instance, for the 
word photographie does not appear in the 
index to the volume, and even Photogénie 
appears merely with a cross-reference to 
Chambre obscure and Papier sensitif, under 
which all the photographic articles are 
classed. ‘‘ Photography” was thus not re- 
cognized by the Académie up to the end 
of June; but on 3 July M. Arago made his 
great report to the Chamber of Deputies, 
recommending the proposal of a pension to 
Daguerre for his discovery, and in this he 
adopts Herschel’s nomenclature of photo- 
graphie for the subject generally, and his 
report abounds in such expressions as 
recherches photographiques, copie photogra- 
phique, dessins photoqgraphiques, méthode 
ae. image photographique, &e. 
Needless to say that in volume ix. of the 
Comptes Rendus the index has Photographie, 
and that from the date of Arago’s speech in 
the Chamber the word rapidly became as 
generally adopted in French as it already 
was in English. The suggestion, then, that 
Herschel probably adopted the term from 
Arago is exactly the converse of the fact. 
Heélioqgraphie and Daguerréotype were in- 
vented in France, but photogeny and photo- 
graphy may be seen in the act of passing 
from English into French in the Comptes 
Rendus of 1839. J. A. H. Murray. 


I think it would be well to ask Sir J. W. 
Swan, F.R.S., who was a scientific pioneer 
of the art. DAGUERRE. 


A search in ‘N. & Q.,’ indexed as ‘Silver 
Lustre Ware’ or ‘Photography, its Origin,’ 
might be of service to Dr. Murray. 

Harotp MAtet, Colonel. 

Dover Pier (10 S. iv. 387).—Possibly the 
under-noted references may be of some use to 
Dr. Murray respecting the early use of the 
word pier. 

In Young’s ‘History of Whitby,’ vol. ii. 
p. 530, there is a quotation from Leland’s 


‘Itin.’ respecting the peeve at that place. He 
also gives at the same place a quotation from 
a memorial presented to Henry VIII. about 
1545, referring to the maintenance of the peyr 
at Whitby. 

Charlton, in his ‘History,’ p. 289, also 
gives the same quotation, but dates it about 
1541. A. H. ARKLE. 


May not the Old Dutch word /ere, a batter- 
ing ram, so called, like the Latin ayer, after 
the animal, and modern Dutch Jeer, as an 
architectural term, applied to a mole or 
bank made of bricks, or large stones, to break 
the violence of the sea, perhaps throw light 
upon the obscure history of per, and its 
earlier spelling pere or peere, as pointed out 
by Dr. Murray? As for the initial p, its 
supposed connexion with Old French piere 
and Latin petra might have influenced and 
altered the spelling peere, pere, instead of bere. 
For the Old Dutch word Jere, cf. ‘ Middel- 
Nederlandsch Woordenboek,’ by Verwijs and 
Verdam, vol. i. p. 914 (’s Gravenhage, 1882). 

H. Kress. 


Kincsway anp Atpwyc# (10 S. iv. 361, 
410, 433).—Mr. ABRAHAMS somewhat arbi- 
trarily, though ambiguously, finds fault with 
my contribution as containing ‘‘ many errors 
and inaccurate deductions.” This charge is 
not easily digested. It was not my intention 
to write a precise or perfect relation of what 
had been done during my long acquaintance 
with London in the widening of streets and 
the opening of spaces. But if Mr. ABRAHAMS 
can cite no truer example of error than that 
which he imputes to my reference to North- 
umberland House, I shall be content with 
what I have written. For surely it is fact 
that the old mansion “ was found [to be] 
an obstacle” to forming communication 
between Charing Cross and the Embank- 
ment, and therefore was cleared away. The 
fact might, perhaps, have been more pre- 
cisely expressed; but is it the expression 
only that the critic finds ‘* altogether impos- 
sible,” so convincingly ‘*impossible” that he 
thinks “no further comment necessary ”? 
These terms are ambiguous, but can scarcely 
be read as complimentary. W. L. Rurron. 


Vircit or VerGiIL? (10 §. iv. 248, 309.)— 
It is strange that this controversy should be 
revived in our day. If Politian’s arguments 
were so overwhelming at the close of the 
fifteenth century, why was the second spelling 
of the poet’s name not at once adopted ? 
For this reason: Politian had as_ his 
antagonist Pierius, who showed that there 
were numerous lapidary inscriptions in favour 
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of the ordinary spelling, which was therefore 
retained. The Greek language does not hel 
us much. Pror. StronG, quoting Teuffel, 
says that BepyiAvs is “almost invariably” 
found. But Suidas has OvdepyiAvs, and 
**Stephanus scribit in dictione Mantuana 
as Carolus Rueus, the learned 
editor of the Delphin edition of the poet’s 
works, tells us, from whom I borrow these 
details. The same writer agrees with Pierius 
that the vowels e and z were often inter- 
changed by the ancients. Quintilian informs 
us that Deana is found for Diana, Menerva 
for Minerva, “leber” and “magester” for 
liber and mayister. Just as we have Verginius 
for Virginius in some codices, so Vergilius is 
occasionally used for Virgilius. But in all 
these instances the ¢ at length prevailed.* 
The derivation of the name is not known. 
Some fancy it comes from a laurel branch 
(virga laurea), which his mother saw in a 
dream during her pregnancy ; others that it 
arose from his maiden-like bashfulness (vi7- 
ginalis verecundia), in consequence of which 
he was at Naples surnamed Parthenias, from 
“TlapGevos, virgo,’ which legend does not 
imply that his mother was one, as a corre- 


spondent seems to think (ante, p. 309). The | 


attempt to connect the name with ver, the 
spring, has no better foundation, it would 
appear. 

Notwithstanding the fact that “ Vergilius ” 
occurs ‘fin theoldest Medicean MSS., and in 
the Vatican MS.” (‘ Roman Literature,’ edited 
by Rev. H. Thompson, p. 66; see also E. M. 
Thompson’s * Handbook of Greek and Latin 
Paleography,’ pp. 185-88-89, in which fac- 
similes are given which show how slight was 
the difference between ¢ and 7), and in spite 
of the arguments of Politian, the spelling o 
the poet’s name, which he tried to change and 
which was therefore the usual one before his 
time, has been Virgilius, with few exceptions, 
up to our own days. 


Polydore Vergil is one of the writers who | 


accepted the teaching of Politian, for he 
spells not only the poet’s name but his own 
with an ein his volumes ‘De Rerum Inven- 
toribus’ and ‘De Prodigiis.’ He claimed 
descent from the ‘tancient and noble Ver- 
gilian family,” whose crest was a laurel with 
two lizards. In the third book of the first 
work he has a poem in praise of the laurel, 
which, being sempervirent, enjoys a per- 
petual spring (ver), and is therefore a fitting 
emblem of his illustrious house, about which 
Ican find no information. He is quite in 


earnest, as any one can see from the lines I 

quote :— 

Ver ago perpetuum, hic primo ver tempore mon- 
strans, 

Unde tenet nomen Vergiliana domus, 

Que tam immota diu casuraque tempore nullo 

Stabit, quam viridi fronde perennis ero.* 

I think this derivation is comparable with 
that of Ménage, satirized by a French epi- 
grammatist in the following quatrain :— 

Alphana vient d’equus, sans doute, 

Mais il faut avouer aussi 

Qu’en venant de 1a jusqu’ici 

Ila bien changé sur la route. 
Textor’s ‘Officina,’ a book which went 
through numerous editions in the sixteenth 
century, has everywhere Virgilius. See, 
especially, the chapter ‘De Poetis Grecis et 
Latinis’ (vol. ii. p. 251, ed. 1574). Cornelius 
Schrevelius, in his edition of the poet’s 
‘Opera Omnia, cum Notis Selectissimis 
Variorum’ (Lugd. Batav., 1666), has a note 
on the first page which runs thus: “ Ver- 
gilium et non Virgil/um scribendum esse, ex 
monumentis veterum, Angelus Politianus, 
Mise. C. 77, ostendit.” He, however, adheres 
to the ordinary spelling with nearly all 
editors both before and after his time. In 
his ‘Testimonia de Virgilio et ejus Scriptis,’ 
| prefixed to the volume, he makes no reference 
| to Horace, who mentions his friend’s name 
| ten times in his works. Some of the authors 
/quoted by Schrevelius merely refer to the 
poet’s ‘/Eneid’; others speak of him as 
_Maro; but among those who call him Vir- 
gilius are Velleius, Macrobius, Quintilian, 
Tacitus, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, Lac- 
_tantius, and a writer in the fifth book of the 
'* Anthology,’ who has BipytAXws. 

In Lowndes’s ‘ Manual’ there is a long list 
of editions and translations of Virgil’s dif- 
ferent poems, which extends from about the 
middle of the sixteenth century until 1834 
(Pickering’s ed.) ; but there is only one men- 
tioned (p. 1873), a version in Greek of the 
second book of the ‘/Eneid’ “ per Georgivm 
Etherigevm Oxoniensem, Medicum, et 
Greece Lingue Professorem. Lond. apud 
Regin. Wolfium. 1553,” which has the e 
instead of the 7. 

I have Heyne’s edition. London, 1826, the 
Delphin, 1834, Anthon’s, Young’s, and others, 
among which is the “Oxford Pocket Text,” 
1886, and in not one of these do I find 
Politian’s spelling adopted. It was only in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
nearly four hundred years after the Italian 
scholar’s death, that some one was convinced 


* See Peile’s ‘Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Etymology,’ p. 264, third ed. London, 1875. 


* Ed. 1644, pp. 185-6, Lvgdvni Batavorvm, apud 


Franciscvm Hegervm. 
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by his arguments and, greatly daring, wrote 
Vergilius. The example was followed by the 
Cambridge University Press (see “‘ Pitt Press 
Series ”) in its edition of the poet by Mr. A. 
Sidgwick. In the catalogue appended to 
*Bacon’s Essays’ in that series we find 
Vergil as the English form, while it is given 
as Virgil in the ‘Index of Proper Names.’ 
In that charming book F. St. John 
Thackeray’s ‘Anthologia Latina’ (editio 
alteva, 1869), I have never liked his heading 
‘Vergilius’ to his specimens of that poet. It 
has always been considered by me to be 
“affectations,” to use Sir Hugh Evans's 
word. But when I found Azemps in Horace’s 
ode beginning 

Solvitur acris hiems grata vice veris et Favoni, 

I devoutly pager! he would not undertake a 
recension of the Vulgate, and especially that 
part of it entitled ‘Canticum Canticorum,’ 
where it is written: “Jam enim Acems trans- 
iit; imber abiit, et recessit. Flores appa- 
ruerunt in terra nostra, tempus putationis 
advenit; vox turturis audita est in terra 
nostra,” and the rest of that beautiful poem, 
which only the cynicism of a Voltaire could 
vilely interpret. 

So far as I gather, no fresh evidence has 
been discovered which adds strength to 
Politian’s argument of four hundred years 
ago when he tried to change what was the 
usual spelling of the poet’s name. It is 
pleasant to learn that the great scholar who 
so often contributes to these pages, and 
adorns them with his ripe learning, is now 
convinced that the spelling of the poet’s 
name as he finds it in the works of our old 
writers, whose study has been the chief object 
of his laborious life, is the correct one in 
English. But those venerable founders of 
our literature took the name from the MSS. 
and books to which they had access, so I 
regard their testimony as a proof that Vir- 
gilius in Latin was the only spelling which 
they knew. If it could be shown that 
Politian was right in his contention, then, I 
think, we should spell the word as we pro- 
nounce it. 

It is not, however, such a serious matter 
as that which Camden mentions in his 
‘Remaines,’ where, in his chapter on ‘ Wise 
Speeches,’ he says :— 

“The same King Henry [VIII.], finding fault 
with the disagreement of Preachers, would often 


say: ‘Some are too stiffe in their old Mumpsimus, 
and other too busie and curious in their new Sump- 
simus.’ borrowing these phrases from 
that which Master Pace his Secretarie reporteth in 
his booke ‘ De Fructu Doctrine,’ of an olde Priest 
in that age, which alwaies read in his Portasse, 
Mumpsimus Domine, for Sumpsimus: whereof 


when he was admonished, he said that hee now hadi 
vsed Mumpsimus thirtie yeares, and would not leaue 
his olde Mumpsimus for their new Sumpsimus.”— 
Ed. 1614, p. 286. 

For more than fifty years I have known 
the poet as Virgilius in Latin and Virgil in 
English, and so shall I continue to name him 
while body and soul are in conjunction. 
“ Vergilius” I look upon as pedantic, and if 
there be any stronger epithet to apply to its 
English equivalent I would use it. 

Joun T. Curry. 


(10 8. iv. 349, 
417).—I have seen a hair-powdering closet at 
43, Kensington Square, W., and I am told 
that many others of the old houses in that 
square contain a similar closet. 
C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


I also have two of the powder closets in 
my house, which was built during Anne’s or 
George I.’s reign, and which remains almost 
in its original condition, with very fine oak 
staircase and panelled hall. 

GEORGE UNWIN. 

Town House, Haslemere. 


“ THOLSELS ” (108 iv. 387).—This is from 
the Old English compound foll-setl, which 
is used in the Anglo-Saxon version of 
Matthew ix. 9, and may be defined as mean- 
ing acustom-house. The first element is, of 
course, our word toll. Compare the Scotch 
term “ Tolbooth,” which originally meant a 
custom-house, though later employed in the 
sense of prison. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


This query must remind many readers 
of the quaint old “Tolsey” which adorns 
the wide and picturesque High Street of 
the ancient town of Burford, Oxfordshire. 
Would not “ Tholsel,” like the English 
“Tolsey ” and the Scottish ‘* Tolbooth,” be 
simply a place where dues and _ tolls—market. 
and manorial—were paid, a toll-booth ? 

. L. APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 


Sir John Gilbert says (‘ History of Dublin, 
vol. i. p. 162) that these buildings are 
styled in ancient records “tolcetum, le 
tholseys,” but more generally ‘ theolonium,” 
and that the latter name was, in the case of 
the King against the city of Waterford, in 
1608, declared to mean a toll or petty duty 
payable by purchasers in markets and fairs. 

Etrineton Bat. 

Dublin. 


Civir War Eartuworks (10 §. iv. 328, 
394).—Remains of earthworks exist both at 
Donnington Castle and Basing House. In 
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W. J. Loftie’s ‘History of London,’ 1883, 
i. 345, it is stated that at Hackney some 
remains of works might still be seen “ not 
long ago.” The work at Tyburn Road was 
close to what is now Rathbone Place. Castle 
Street may possibly commemorate another 
work. On the west a large earthwork, 
Jong known as “ Oliver's Mount,” is now 
represented by Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square. See Lieut.-Col. W. G. Ross’s ‘ Military 
Engineering during the Great Civil War,’ 
1888, in the ‘ Professional Papers of the Corps 
of R.E.,” pp. 122, 123, and plans vi. xii. 
and xiii. 

A fragment of a mound or bulwark may 
still be seen at Oxford between Wadham 
College and the River Cherwell. It divides, 
unless I mistake, the cricket grounds of 
Balliol and Merton Colleges the one from 
the other. A. R. BAYLey. 


For an account of the earthworks thrown 
up round Cambridge Castle, see a paper by 
Prof. Hughes in Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, vol. viii. p. 197, &e. 
He gives measurements of the ramparts and 
ditches made by Bowtell in 1802. W. M. P. 


PRINTED CATALOGUES OF PuBLIC LIBRARIES 
(10 $8. iv. 388).—The Library of St. Andrews 
University has a printed catalogue of its 
books up to the beginning of last century. 
For some years past a special staff has been 
engaged in preparing a printed catalogue for 
Edinburgh University Library. The Carnegie 
Public Library, Edinburgh, has printed cata- 
logues of both its lending and its reference 
section. The utility of this form of catalogue 
is obvious. Probably the expenditure has 
prevented it from being generally adopted. 

W. B. 

St. Andrews. 


Kom Ompo asks what public libraries have 
printed their catalogues, though apparently 
it is only with regard to national libraries 
that he seeks information. The number of 
public libraries in this country alone—i.e., 
libraries established under the Public Libraries 
Acts—amounts to several hundreds. Upto the 
year 1900, according to ‘The British Librar 
Year-Book,’ edited by Thomas Greenwoud, 
1900, some 400 towns and districts had 
adopted the Acts. Some of these 400 towns 
and districts have more than one public 
library —Hammersmith, for instance, has 
three. Most of these public libraries print 
catalogues of their lending departments, and 
it would be useful if these catalogues were 
placed in the libraries in other districts and 
made available to readers, who might then ) 


learn where to find any special book they are 
seeking. Unfortunately, where these cata- 
logues are exchanged, they are kept in the 
private rooms of the librarians, and readers 
do not know of their existence. 

Some of these libraries have printed cata- 
logues of their “reference” departments, 
which contain the more valuable, scarce, or 
exclusive books, besides special collections of 
local or other books. In the Kensington 
Public Library, for instance, there is an 
Oriental Library collected by the late Sir 
Richard Burton. More often, however, these 
referencelibraries are restricted to manuscript 
or card catalogues. Yet it is specially impor- 
tant that it should be made known to readers 
outside where these particular books are. 
But the limitation of the penny rate is made 
the excuse for the parsimonious economy. 

There are some libraries not exactly public 
which print catalogues, such as the great 
learned societies and institutions. The cata- 
logue of the library of the Royal Geographical 
Society, for instance, is a volume of 833 pages, 
which is most useful for bibliographical pur- 

oses, apart from actual reference to the 
ears. Such a catalogue as this (it costs 
only 2s. 6d.) should be in every public library 
in London, and in the principal ones in 
the provinces. Thus the London Library 
recently published its catalogue in a bulky 
volume at 30s., and though this is a pro- 
prietary institution, the catalogue is useful 
for general reference. If only these “ books 
which are not books,” these literary guide- 
posts, were in the various local libraries, 
they would much facilitate the work of 
students. 

Probably application to the Secretary of 
the Library Association, 20, Hanover Square, 
W., would elicit what local libraries print 
catalogues of their lending and reference 
departments. 
Frepk. A. Epwarps, F.R.G.S. 


Evans: Symonps: Hertnc: GARDEN (10% 
S. iv. 328, 397).—I should be inclined to think 
that the word read by Mr. MARVIN as 
“Garden or Gordon” is really “Gosden.” 
The name of Thomas Gosden is well known 
to amateurs of angling literature, as he col- 
lected a large library of books on the subject, 
many of which were bound and symbolically 
tooled by himself, and also issued a series 
of illustrations to Walten and Cotton’s 
‘Complete Angler.’ W. F. Pripeaux. 


Spuirtrnc Fretps oF Ice iv. 325, 
395),—Mr. MASEFIELD’s thoughts on frost are 
individual and stimulating. It were well, 
however, if he could be a little more explicit 
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about Thomson than he manages to be at the 
second reference. One would be glad to 
learn from him (1) where the poet asserts that 
frost is noisy in fulfilling its ministry ; and 
<2) where he mentions that he “heard, or 
heard of, air growling under ice during a 
frost.” 

It is, perhaps, the case that publishers do 
not issue leather-bound reprints of Thomson’s 
works ; but for this peculiarity of treatment 
they may probably have substantial reasons 
that satisfy themselves. But a poet cannot 
be considered altogether neglected, apart 
from the question of leather, who was admir- 
ably edited five years ago for ‘‘ The Canter- 
bury Poets” series by Mr. William Bayne, and 
included, a little earlier, among the English 
classics published at the Clarendon Press. 
These are but two of the notable services 
rendered in latter days to the author of 
‘The Seasons,’ who has besides been the 
subject of a memoir in the series entitled 
‘Famous Scots,” and who will presently be 
enrolled in the distinguished company that 
constitutes Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ English 
Men of Letters.” Scholars know what 
M. Morel has done for Thomson. 

THomas Bayne. 


DUELLING IN GERMANY (10 S. iv. 388).— 
Was the code of honour ever consistent any- 
where? M. P. can hardly expect it to be 
more so in Germany than elsewhere. The 
instance to which reference is made is com- 
paratively trivial. Within the memory of those 
now living, an officer in the English army 
would be cashiered if he refused a challenge, 
and imprisoned if he accepted it ; while if 
he killed his adversary he would be liable 
to be hanged, and his seconds as well. This, 
I believe, was the state of the case so late as 
the forties, if not later. It was probably not 
so always. Duelling was at one period, no 
doubt, recognized by law; but there arrives 
eventually a time when the relics of a dying 
barbarism come into violent collision with 
the germs of a growing civilization, and, 
sooner or later, one set of forces must retire. 
The problem was solved, and the ditliculty 
removed, by Queen Victoria. 

J. Foster PALMER. 


DetTacueD (10% S. iv. 207, 290, 
415).—I may supplement what has been said 
of the belfry at Pembridge by the description 
given of it by Mr. A. G. Bradley in his ‘In 
the March and Borderland’ :— 

‘*The lower part is of stone and octagonal ; the 
main part above is of wood supported by huge 
pillars composed of single tree trunks. Its outside 


appearance is of the Pagoda type. and it is said to 
be of fourteenth-century date......Full of time-worn 


beams and timber, it was not unsuggestive of the 
inside of some ancient water mill, but for the 
pendent bell ropes, while in the chaos of wood- 
work above there was both a chime and a clock. 

E. MARsTon. 


St. Dunstan’s House. 


If Mr. CurppIncDALe’s suggestion were well 
founded, detached belfries would usually be 
of earlier date than others, which, however, 
is not the case. 

Durham. 


NickLesy’ (10 i. 166, 217, 
274).—The Rev. J. W1LLcock, in mentioning 
at the first reference a slip of Dickens in 
this tale, observes that he has never seen it 
noticed anywhere. But this oversight was 
pointed out by a contributor to Scribner's 
Magazine several years ago (vol. xx. p. 641), 
in an article on Dickensian localities, &c.:— 

‘By an oversight—or as a touch of burlesque— 
which however seemed scarcely in keeping with 
the earnest purpose of the book, Dickens makes 
the exercise of the school to include weeding the 
garden by ‘No. 2’ on the very morning when the 
pump was frozen, and Nicholas was requested to 
make himself contented with a dry polish in the 
place of a wash.” 
Freperick B. Firman, M.A. 
Castleacre, Swatfham, Norfolk. 


Sir Roserrt Lyrron (10 S. iv. 389).—In 
Lord Lytton’s ‘Last of the Barons’ mention 
is made in book ix. ch. ix. of a knight of 
Lytton among the adherents of the house of 
Lancaster who were present at Tours at the 
meeting of Queen Margaret and the Earl 
of Warwick. A foot-note to that chapter 
says 

**Sir Robert de Lytton (whose grandfather had 
been Comptroller to the Household of Henry IV. 
and Agister of the Forests allotted to Queen Joan) 
was one of the most powerful knights of the time, 
and afterwards, according to Perkin Warbeck, one 
of the ministers most trusted by Henry VII. He 
was lord of Lytton in Derbyshire (where his 
ancestors had been settled since the Conquest), of 
Knebworth in Herts (the ancient seat and manor 
of Plantagenet de Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk and 
Earl Marshal), of Myndelesden and Langley, of 
Standyarn, Dene, and Brekesborne, in North- 
amptonshire ; and became in the reign of Henry Vil. 
Privy Councillor, Under-Treasurer, and Keeper of 
the great Wardrobe.” 

I cannot help thinking that this must be 
the Sir R. Lytton about whom your corre- 
spondent inquires, although there are some 
discrepancies as regards dates. 

F. E. R. Pottarp-UrQqUHART. 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


For descent of present Lyttons of Kneb- 
worth see Mr. J. Horace Round’s ‘ Studies in 


d Family History, 1901, pp. 25-7. 
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Icetanpic Dictionary (10 §S. iv, 229, 331). 
—Save that it is in German, the ‘ Altnord- 
isches Glossar’ of Th. Mobius (Leipzig, 1866), 
pp. xii, 532, costing about twelve shillings, 
is just the thing required. An English- 
(modern-)Icelandic dictionary, ‘ Ensk-islenzk 
Ordabék,’ by G. T. Zoéga, was published at 
Reykjavik by Sigurdur Kristjansson in 1896, 
in pocket size, pp. viii, 482. 1 ordered my 
copy through the Skandinavisk Antiqvariat, 
49, Gothersgade, Copenhagen, and the price 
came to about five shillings. 

L. R. M. Srracuayn. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


Ducuess oF CANNIZARO (10* §, iv. 265, 316, 


358).—She died 3 January, 1841, at Hanover 
Square, and her obituary notice in The | 
Gentleman's Mayazine of that year is as. 
follows :— 

**She was daughter of Governor Johnstone, | 
younger brother of Sir W. Johnstone Poulteney, | 
art. She succeeded to her immense fortune in 
consequence of the will of one of her brothers, who 
had acquired it; and her husband succeeded to 
the title of Duke of Canizzaro on the death of his | 
father by a family compact. with the consent of his 

eldest brother, the Prince Larderia.” 
A. Francis STEUART. | 
“THIS TOO SHALL PASS AWAY” (10 §. iv. 
368, 435).—A variation of this story occurs in 
Scott’s letter to Byron dated 6 November, | 
1813, contained in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott.’ | 
The apophthegm is there attributed to 
Solomon. Will Mr. Puarr have the good- 
ness to send me an impression of his seal ? 
Geo. Witt. CAMPBELL. 
The Spinney, Coundon, Coventry. 


“App”: “AppER” (10 §. iv. 406).—The | 
sense in which these words were used is 
explained in ‘ Lectures on the History of the 
Church of Scotland, by the Very Rev. John 
Lee, D.D., vol. i. p. 213 :— 

* First Book of Discipline, 1560. It was thought 
expedient in every town where there were schools, 
and any resort of learned men, there should be a 
weekly exercise for the trial and improvement of 
those who were employed in the service of the 
Church. The ministers, and other learned persons, 
in rotation, were to interpret some place of 
Scripture. One was first to give his opinion 
succinctly and soberly, without wandering from his 
text, or introducing exhortations, admonitions. or 
reproofs ; another was then to add what the first 
seemed to have omitted, or to confirm what he had 
said, by apt illustrations, or gently to correct any 
of his mistakes. In certain cases, a third might 
supply. what seemed to have been imperfectly 
treated by the others. But above the number of 
three it was not thought expedient to proceed, for 
the sake of avoiding confusion. The warrant for 
this exercise was taken from that passage in Paul’s 
exhortations to the Church of Corinth, 1 Cor. xiv. 
29-33......This practice of having an exercise and 


addition was continued in the Church of Scotland, 
at the meeting of presbyteries, not only in the first 
age of the Reformation, but during the whole of 
the seventeenth century and part of the eighteenth. 
One minister was appointed at every meeting to 
exercise on the following day, and another was 
appointed to add. Soon after the commencement 
of the eighteenth century they became less regular 
than they had been in former times. In the course 
of twenty-one years, from the restoration of presby- 
terial church government in 1638 to 1659, L find 
that the Presbytery of St. Andrews, at their weekly 
meetings, went regularly through the Gospel 
according to John, generally having an exercise 
and addition on every verse.” 
In vol. ii. p. 350, it is stated that 
“all the men of learning were required by the 
First Book of Discipline to attend the weekly 
exercise of expounding the Scriptures, in which all 
ministers and expectants within six Scottish miles 
of every principal town were obliged to take their 
tarn...... At this exercise all masters and students 
in the three colleges of St. Andrews were required 
to be present by a statute of the university, dated 
7th January, 1561.” 
W.S. 


Lawson's ‘New Gutnea’ (10% iv. 407). 
—My brain has, like Mr. Epwarp Smitu’s, 


had a corner in it for “Capt. Lawson.” Can 
/he not give us the author's real name? 


I 
want it for my ‘ Bibliography of Australasia,’ 
if the author has no objection to its appear- 
ing there or in ‘N. & Q.’ I can assure him 
that I was by no means annoyed with the 
book, but enjoyed reading about the highest 
mountain in the world, the enormous frogs, 
and scorpions a foot long! I did all I could 
to help its circulation, and laughed heartily 
at those critics who took it seriously with its 
publisher—Fred. Chapman, of Chapman & 
Hall (it was not issued by Sampson Low & 
ory who could do lots of gammoning him- 
self. 

I have a note that some one said the 
author of the ‘ Wanderings’ was Lieut. Robert. 
Armit. E. A. PETHERICK. 

Streatham. 


DETECTIVES IN Fiction (10 §, iv. 307, 
356, 417).—The description quoted at the last 
reference, “an Arabic work of the thirteenth 
century, entitled ‘Nighiaristan,’” requires 
considerable emendation if it is not to be 
misleading. Firstly, the book is in the 
Persian language; secondly, it was written 
about the year 1335; thirdly, the correct 
title is ‘ Nigaristan ’—7.e. ‘The Picture Gal- 
lery” It is a miscellany of stories and 
poetry upon moral subjects, by Muin-al-Din 
Juvaini. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Surely no detective in fiction has ever 
yet been seen who can compare with him of 
Poe’s ‘Purloined Letter.’ He appears to be 
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the model of Sherlock Holmes, though, of 
course, it is possible the ideas are quite 
independent, and the author of the latter 
may not even have read it, so frequently 
does thought run in parallel lines. He 
appears in a similar, but, I think, not so per- 
fect a form, in Poe’s other detective story, 
*The Murders in the Rue Morgue.’ 
J. Foster PALMER. 
S, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


“Samira” Latin (10% §. iv. 409).— 
Marescallus is very late Latin, if it can be 
called Latin at all. It was borrowed from 
the Germans. Faber ferrvarius is the true 
Latin term, and from one or other of its 
elements come the numerous surnames which 
in the modern Romance languages correspond 
to our name Smith. Thus in French we 
have Fabre, Faure, Favre, Le Févre, Le 
Feuvre, Le Febvre, Le Fébure ; in Italian, 
Ferraro and Ferrario; in Catalan, Ferrer ; 
in Portuguese, Ferreiro. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Bowes or Exrorp (10% 8. iv. 408).—Surtees, 
‘History of Durham,’ iv. 117, writes as 
follows :— 

‘*Some respectable families of Bowes, established 
in the South, in Middlesex, Stafford, and Essex, 
have in vain endeavoured to prove consanguinity 
with the ancient house of Streatlam. ‘heir pedi- 
grees can only be traced through merchants of 
London to a line of wealthy citizens of York, 
whose connection with the original stem is lost. 
Of Sir Martin Bowes, Lord Mayor of London, 1545, 
and jeweller to Queen Elizabeth (who expressly 
ealls himself a native of York), and of Sir Jerome 
Bowes, the first English ambassador to Russia, 
some brief genealogical notices will be found in the 
addenda. The collateral descendants of Sir Jerome 
were of Elford in Suffolk. The line terminated in 
Mary, sole daughter and heiress of George Bowes 
of Elford, Esy., wife of Craven Howard, Esq., 
grandson of the first Earl of Berkshire. Their son, 
Henry Bowes Howard, became Earl of Berkshire, 
1706, and tenth Karl of Suffolk in 1745. The Bowes’s 
of Thornton are in the same predicament, unable 
to prove their descent from the original stock.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Surtees did not live to 
finish his fourth volume, and the promised 
addenda do not appear. In a foot-note to 
the foregoing extract he adds that there are 
several letters at Streatlam from Mr. Bowes 
of Elford to the Earl of Suffolk, endeavouring 
to ascertain the family connexion. He 
further quotes a curious letter from Lieut. 
Joshua Bowes, dated Epsom, July 13, 


1709,” to ‘* Mr. Bowes, at his lodgings at a 
Brewer's in Marine Square, London,” in 
which that worthy details his knowledge of 
family history thus :— 

“T have a great value for all the gentlemen of y* 
name, and know more of them than any one person 
in England. I knew your father, and so did my 


nephew. viz., Jonathan Bowes, Doctor of Physick, 
who lives at the Fryery at Chelmesford, in Essex. 
I was a week at your grandfather's at Earl’s Cone 
Priory, and a week at your great-grandfather’s at 
Bromley Hall. I was at S* William Bowes’s 
at Stretlam Castle, and at S Francis Bowes’s at 
Thornton in the county of Durham. I knew several 
of S* George Bowes’s family of Yorkshire, and I 
have been two months at a time at Madam Bowes’s, 
at Elford, in Staffordshire. That family sprung 
from St Jerom Bowes. Inthe dining room there’s 
his picture, and five more of his brothers, drawn at 
full length; but the name is lost there, but con- 
tinued a little in the Karl of Berkshire.” 

It would appear from the foregoing extracts 
that the question raised by Mr. Retron 
engaged the attention of genealogists two 
hundred years ago and ‘‘ gets no forrader.” 

WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“NEWLANDS,” CHALFONT St. PETER(10S.iv 
148, 213, 276).—Mr. HARBEN clearly disposes 
of Thorne’s attempt to identify this as the 
seat of Abraham Newland. It is difficult to 
realize that the compiler of that useful work, 
‘Handbook to the Environs of London,’ is 
solely responsible for the misstatement, but 
there is nothing supporting it in all the 
biographical references to this celebrity. The 
‘Life of Abraham Newland,’ published 1808, 
is very definite: ‘“ Prior to September, 1807, 
he had slept for five-and-twenty years at his 
apartment in the Bank without absenting 
himself for a single night.” He took up his 
residence at No. 38, Highbury Place, on 
17 September, 1807, and died there 21 Novem- 
ber in the same year. Nelson (‘ History of 
Islington,’ 1829, second edition, p. 170) claims 
that he resided at that address for many 
years. Itis worthy of note that his father, 
William Newland, was a miller and baker of 
Grove, in Bucks, but removed to Castle 
Street, Southwark, where Abraham Newland 
was born 23 April, 1730. 

ALEcK ABRAHAMS, 

39, Hillmarton Road. 


PLans oF Lucca (10 8, iv. 409).—A capital 
map of this city (size 21lin. by 14 in.) occurs 
in Braun and Hogenberg’s ‘Urbes Precipuze 
Totius Mundi,’ lib. iv. No. 50. The work was 
published at Cologne in 1572 and following 
years. the Privilege of lib. iv. being dated 
22 November, 1574. I may mention in 
passing that the book is also useful for 
English places—e.7., a picture, with illustra- 
tions of contemporary English costumes, is 
given of the “Palatium Regium in Anglize 
Regno, Nonciutz, hoc est, nusquam simile 
dictum,” that is, the Palace of Nonesuch, 
acquired by Henry VIII., but now no longer 
in existence. W. R. B. Pripeavx. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. By W. H. Wil- 
kins, M.A. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
In the rather inadequate and grudging memoir of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert contributed to the * Dictionary 
of National Biography’ it is said that the papers 
vindicating the fair fame of that lady, placed under 
the seals of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Albe- 
marle, and Lord Stourton in the hands of Messrs. 
Coutts, had not been given to the public. These 
papers, now in the private archives at Windsor 
Castle, have, by permission of King Edward, been 
seen by Mr. Wilkins, the self-constituted bio- 
grapher of Hanoverian princesses, and their_con- 
tents have now for the first time been rendered 
accessible. Thanks to the advantages thus obtained, 
and to a style which, though still lacking in per- 
fect limpidity, has gained in strength and direct- 
ness, Mr. Wilkins has been able to give us what we 
consider the book of the season. Little is told us 
but what we were prepared to accept. In many 
cases authority is substituted for surmise, and 
the feeling is conveyed that we are now in pos- 
session of absolute facts, and are able to draw 
elear and defensible conclusions. The length at 
which the book has been reviewed in all the prin- 
cipal periodicals enables us to dispense with giving 
in full particulars of discovery. It is pleasant, 
however, to be able to state that the work supplies 
a bright and animated description of social life ina 
period of absorbing interest, and may be read from 
the first page to the last with pleasure and delight. 
It is not entirely the result of Mr. Wilkins’sart that 
his heroine stands out the worthiest of the crowd of 
royal and noble personages to whom we are intro- 
duced. If we except her initial folly—a folly few 
women would, perhaps, be able to resist—her con- 
duct seems to have been decorous and, at times, 
almost noble, and there is none else of whom the 
same can be said. Weak, indulgent, and uncertain 
sentimentalist as he is, George 1V. nevertheless 
rises, on the whole, in our estimation. Many of 
the royal dukes are presented in an amiable 
light, and even the Duke of York makes a 
step in advance. George III. and his queen, 
meanwhile, are all unlike the creatures we see 
in the memoirs of Madame D’Arblay, though the 
princesses preserve the pleasing traits there assigned 
them. Sheridan's part in the proceedings appears 
almost wholly contemptible, and the difticulties in 
the way of finding any acceptable excuse for the 
tergiversation or mendacity of Fox seem aug- 
mented. For a display of extreme servility in the 
dealings of legislators with monarchs and princes 
the philosophical student must ever be prepared. 
Unworthy is, however, a weak and inadequate 
term to apply to the proceedings on either side of 
the Houses of Parliament. Very animated is the 
account now given of the wooing by the Prince of 
Wales of Mrs. Fitzherbert, the one woman, it must be 
said, that that uncertain, volatile, and, in the main, 
contemptible being seems really to have loved. A 
contrast on which Mr. Wilkins does not insist is 
suggested between the prince's courtship of 
her and his earlier wooing of ‘‘ Perdita” Robin- 
son. Whether the future king really stabbed 
himself or made believe so to do remains where it 
was. Little in his ordinary life bears out the idea 
that he was capable of the action. It is difficult, 


however, to question that he had brief periods. 


of sincerity, and his will is eminently touching. 
If what is said therein is simulation, he was indeed 
an arch-dissembler. Grey’s share in the parlia- 
mentary denials of the marriage is, of course, less 
censurable than that of Sheridan; but he, even, 
does not come off with flying colours. 

That Thackeray’s condemnation of George LV. is 
in some respects disingenuous is known. The fact 
is nowhere more clearly shown than in his implied 
vindication of the Duke of Norfolk—‘ Jockey of 
Norfolk ”—an occasional participator in the orgies 
in Brighton. Mr. Wilkins's praise of his heroine we 
may swallow with a slight grimace; his attempted 
rehabilitation—for to such it amounts—of her royal 
consort is less successful, and we are disposed to 
resent the application to him, with a slight altera- 
tion, of Shelley's noble lines from * Adonais,’ 
beginning 

He has outgrown the shadow of our night. 


Mr. Wilkins has, however, written a deeply in- 
teresting and absorbing book, to which we should 
like to devote more space. It is well got up and 
abundantly illustrated, and is destined to enjoy 
something more than a temporary popularity. 


The Cambridge University Calendar for the Year 
105-LW6, (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co. ; 
London, Bell & Sons.) 

We notice with pleasure the latest of a long series 

of volumes. The ‘Calendar’ is indispensable to 

the university man, and a valuable book of refer- 
ence to any editor, presenting as it does in little 
the varied energies and rewards of a famous seat 
of learning. It contains well over 1,200 pages of 
information, not the least useful part of which is 
an alphabetical list of the members of the Univer- 
sity, with the year of their first degree. The- 
admirable printing of the whole deserves special 
note. We have never detected any serious mistake 
in the ‘Calendar,’ often as we have used it. On 

p. 768 there is a prize for ** General earning,” which. 

should obviously be ‘‘ General learning,” though in 

these utilitarian days some people seem to think 
that the two processes should be simultaneous. 
Ve have before us also, from our own library, a 

‘Calendar’ for 1819, which provides an interesting 

contrast with its latest follower. It reaches some 


360 pages only, ending with a list of coaches. The- 


London ones appear to regard the ‘* White Horse,” 
Fetter Lane, as the regular stopping-place. Trinity 
and St. John’s then were far ahead in numbers of 
the other colleges. Now the first retains its pre- 
eminence, but St. John’s has fallen, and is about 
equal in undergraduates to Caius and Pembroke; 
the advance of the latter being one of the features 
of modern Cambridge. There is no item so gay in 
the modern ‘ Calendar’ as ‘‘ Stourbridge Fair laid. 
out” and ‘‘ Proclamation of Stourbridge Fair.. 
Scarlet Day” in 1819. 

The ‘Christian Advocate” no longer exists ; 


indeed, the benefaction was hedged about with: 


rules too tedious for any one to perform by the 


extraordinary Hulse, whose will is one of the 


longest on record. The Professor of Casuistry has 
now turned to Moral Philosophy, which is, we 
presume less Jesuitical; there are Professors of 


Agriculture and Anglo-Saxon, but there are na- 


disputations for degrees supported and refuted in 


‘the Senate House. Gunpowder Plot did not, we 


fear, produce this year a Latin speech in the Senate: 


— | 
| 
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House on 5 November, which 1819 had, though 
there was then no Latin Professor to make it. So 
far as surviving reputation is concerned, the advan- 
tage is sure, we think, to be with the men of 1905. 

e doubt if the ordinary man of letters could 
name more than two or three of the lights of 1819, 
and we cannot say that the period was one of dis- 
tinction, though it has given us a chronicler in 
Gunning, whose reminiscences are unique, and ought 
to be reprinted. In 1819 it took a student of Law 
or Physic six years to take his degree. He was 
allowed, however, to wear the B.A.’s full-sleeved 
gown when the men of his year took their degree, 
and was “ stiled a Harry-soph.” There were ‘* ten- 
year men,” too, in those days, of the age of twenty- 
upwards, toiling pretty leisurely after 
a B.D.! 

We cannot deal with the very different aspect of 
modern Cambridge as revealed by its present ‘Calen- 


dar.’ The wonderful advance of science is, of course, | 


a leading feature of the University. It is a feature 
of the age in general. What, however, we expect 
and need from the universities is a reinforcement 
of the taste which has become that of an honourable 
minority almost stunned by the forces of vulgarity 
and advertisement. We want, in fine, as many 
good men and good books to leaven the lump as 
can be procured, and we look for sigus of literary 
activity in this ‘Calendar.’ So we regret to see 
that Caius announces the following among its 
records of this year: ‘‘ Hnglish Exsay, No essay 
sent in: French Essay Prize, ditto; German Essay 
Prize, Not awarded” ; and ‘* Natural Science Essay 
Prize, No essay sent in.” We notice, further, that 
at Christ’s no exercises were sent in for the Prize 
in Memory of Calverley, and that Prof. Skeat’s 
English Prize was not awarded. Every educated 
person should cultivate his powers of expression, 
or he may have before long to yield his heritage of 
liberal education to the loud Philistine. It is no 
time to 
Sit as safe as in a Senate- House, 

for Milton’s simile has lost its aptness. We hope 
that this ‘Calendar’ may have a wide circulation 
outside the special circles it immediately concerns, 
if only to supply the daily press of the wilder sort 
with corrections of some of its ill-founded state- 
ments and conclusions. 


The Letters of Horace Walpole. Chronologically 
arranged and edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. 
Vols. XIII, XIV., and XV. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

labour so spiritedly: undertaken and con- 

scientiously pursued by Mrs. Paget Toynbee of 
iving us, in chronological sequence, the letters of 
orace Walpole trembles on the point of comple- 

tion. Her task is, indeed, accomplished. Of the 
sixteen promised volumes fifteen are in the hands 

of subscribers, and with the appearance, now im- 

minent, of the sixteenth, consisting of index, 

the augmented price with which the timid and 
the recalcitrant have been menaced will come 
into operation. Attention has been drawn by us 
to the increased number of letters now accessible to 
the public. Of the 3,061 letters included in the 


fifteen volumes which have appeared, a consider- 
able percentage are printed for the first time. The 
number is, in fact, much larger, many of the num- 
bers being given in duplicate. Letters published 
for the first time are in no respect inferior in 
interest or importance to those with which the 


public is already familiar. Some of them are, 
indeed, short—mere notelets. Others, however, are: 
of sustained interest ; see No. 2518, to the Duc de 
Nivernais, which reaches Mrs. Toynbee from the- 
Princeton University Library. Besides showing 
Walpole in his most complimentary vein, this con- 
tains some fairly important criticism. No. 2558*, ad- 
dressed to some one unknown, hasalso an admirable 
piece of appreciation of literary flunkeydom. It is 
needless to - that reference is, in innumerable 
instances, facilitated, and will be so to a further 
degree when the index is issued. Among the illus- 
trations to the present volumes are those of Mary 
Berry and her no less lovely sister Agnes; Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, the wife of George IV., after Gains- 
borough; Mrs. Piozzi, by George Dance ; Edmond 
Malone, by Sir Joshua; Dr. p eer and James 
Boswell, both by Dance; Warren Hastings, by 
Tilly Kettle; Mary Bruce, Duchess of Richmond ;: 
Marshal Conway: and others. There are also in- 
teresting facsimiles. If Mrs. Toynbee’s edition be 
not definite and final, which it may well be, it is 
that to which the scholar will turn by obligation as 
well as by preference. There are three aspects in 
which this work may be viewed : it is indispens- 
able tothe knowledge of the eighteenth century ;: 
it is a book to be dipped into and consulted with 
advantage and delight ; andit resembles the memoirs 
of St. Simon and a few others, the thought of 
perusing which in their entirety all but reconciles 
us to the period of enforced leisure into which, in 
the end, the busiest of us have to decline. 


Lovey CHIsHoLM is preparing for publication a 
‘Book of Poetry for Children,’ and iueites sugges- 
tions of unfamiliar pieces. Her address is c/o 
oo T. C. & E. C. Jack, Causewayside, Edin- 

urgh. 


THE publication of Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s edition. 
of Horace Walpole’s Letters will nat Pee 
the 11th inst., when the sixteenth volume will be- 
issued from the Oxford University Press. This. 
volume will consist of indexes of persons, places, 
and. subjects, including matters of art and art 
criticism. The subscription list will close when it 
is published. 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—DECEMBER. 


Mr. T. Carver, of Hereford, sends two lists— 
one of Theological Works, and the other of Ancient 
and Modern Literature. A copy of The Ancestor, 
12 vols., is priced 40s. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell has among first editions 
Blake’s ‘The Book of Thel,’ a very tine uncut copy. 
1789, 90/.; ‘Northanger Abbey’ and ‘ Persuasion,’ 
4 vols., 1818, 17. 10s. ; * Ingoldsby,’ 12/. 10s. ; * Laven- 
gro,’ 1/. 15s.; ‘ Paracelsus,’ 7/. 7s. ; ‘ Hudibras,’ 9/. 9s.; 
Coleridge's ‘ The Fall of Robespierre,’ 5/. 5s. ; Cory’s 
‘lonica ’ (containing the scarce second part), 2. 2s. 
‘In Memoriam,’ 4/. 4s.; Westmacott’s ‘ English Spy, 
247. 10s.; and ‘Don Juan,’ 8/. 8s. Other items in- 
clude David Garrick’s copy of ‘Nouveau Théatre 
Italien, Paris, 1733, 6/7. 6s.; also a collection of 
plays from his library, 4/. 4s.; and Ryley’s ‘The 
Itinerant ; or, Memoirs of an Actor,’ 9 vols., 1808- 
1827. The catalogue states that ** Mr. Knight has 
written a note in this copy......The scarcest thea-- 
trical work he knows.’’ A complete set of the 
original 271 numbers of The Tatler from 12 April, 
1709, to 2 January, 1711, folio, is 8/. 8s. ; and Stow’s. 
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“Survey of London,’ black-letter, 32. 3s. There are 
also many publications of the Grolier Club. and 
works from the Daniel, Kelmscott, and Doves 
presses. 

Mr. William 
of interesting 
include Drummond's 
in facsimile, 1879, 2]. 
and ‘The Arms 
by the Marquess of Bute, 1/. 7s. 6¢._ The general 
list comprises Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ Murray, 1853, 
10 vols, 2 Hume and Smollett, 18 vols., 
good as new, 17s. 6d.; Lingard, 10 vols., 12s.; 
Froude’s ‘History,’ 12 vols., 358.3 Picturesque 
America,’ 2 vols. royal 4to, 12s.3 * Australasia 
Illustrated, 1606 to the Present Time,’ 1892, He. is. 
(published at 112 134.) P. Emerson’s ‘ Pictures 
of East Anglian 
7]. 7s.): and a clean copy of Moreri’s ‘Le Grand 
Dictionnaire,’ 1740, 18s. 6d. Lord Byron, in writing 
to Murray, said, ‘1 have 
cannot do without Moreri.” 

Messrs. E. George & Sons have a catalogue of 
Alpine, Antiquarian, ‘Architectural, and Miscel- 
laneous Books. Inder General Literature 
‘Calendar of Wills, 1 
Corporation of London, 


Dunlop, of Edinburgh, has a number 
works relating to Scotland. These 
‘Old Edinburgh,’ reproduced 

5s.: Billings’s * Antiquities,’ 


; 


1889-90, 1/. 15s. A_ set of 
The Saturday 1856-65, is 3/. Garden, 
1876-88, 26 vols., 5/. ; and a very tine series of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 1856-88, 9/7. 9s. 

We have two lists from Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, 
of Cambridge. One contains 
Moral Sciences, Politics, Africa, America, &c. ; 
while the other—a short list of 215 items—includes 
very few that are not of some special value. A 
large-paper copy of Ariosto, Venice, 1772. is 100. 10s. 
Under Alciati is ‘Omnia Emblemata,’ Paris, 1608, 
2]. 10s. This the catalogue says is so excessively 
rare that only two other copies are known. Under 
Virgil, Baskerville, 1557, 
with his book-plate, 7. 10s. 
copy of the first edition of ‘ 
choly,’ 1621, 37/. 10s. Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer- 
Book, first edition, 1578, 1s 45/. We have space to 
note only a few more: Tennyson’s ‘ Poems,’ 1833, 
30]. : ‘Lorna Doone,’ 8 vols., in original cloth, very 
searce, 2ol. 3 Rossetti’s ‘ Sister Helen,’ Oxford, 1857, 
for private circulation, 12/. 12s. : Thackeray, 7 vols., 
1848-59, 21/.; and an original charcoal drawing by 
Burne-Jones, ‘ The Miraculous Draught of Fishes’, 
framed, 28/. 10s. There is a Shelley MS., 36/. ; and 
an original MS. of De Quincey, 20/. 10s. Nine 
letters of Charles Lamb include one to his friend 
Allsop, in which he writes: lam going to ask you 
to do me the greatest favour which a man can do to 
another, I] want to make my will, and to leave my 
property in trust for mv sister. _N.B.—I am not 

7 i Would it be unpleasant for 


therefore going to die. f 
you to be named for one? > The letters are priced 
holograph unpub- 


@5/. There is also an original 
lished acrostic to Emma B—, signed **Ch* Lamb,” 
price 

Mr. H. H. Peach, of Leicester, has MSS. and rare 
books of the fourteenth century to the eighteenth. 
There is a_ fine tall copy of the ‘ Nuremberg 
Chronicle, 217. Other items include Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 1679, 9. Chaucer, 1602, Sl. 8s. 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ fourth edition, 15/. 15s. ; 


There is a fine large 


Dugdale’s ‘St. Paul's,’ 2U. 5s. 5 Heywood’s ‘ Pleasant 
Dialogues and Drammas,’ 1637, 7/. 7s.; Ben Jonson, 
2 vols. folio, 


1640, 12/. 12s.; Thucydides, 1550, 


of the Burghs of Scotland,’ | 


Life,’ ISS8, 12s. 6d. (published at 


Bayle’s Dictionary, but | 


is | 
258-1688,’ printed for the | 


works on Philosophy, | 


is the poet Alfieri’s copy | 


The Anatomy of Melan- | 


Gl. 12s. 6d.: and Burton’s ‘Arabian Ni 4 
Benares, 1885, 33/.. There are works of oe na 
under Commonwealth, Elizabeth, and Ireland. 

Mr. C. Richardson, of Manchester, has the ninth 
edition of Bunyan, excessively rare, 1683, 20/. ; a set 
of ‘N. & Q., 1849 to June, 1898, 97 vols., half- 
morocco, and the Indexes to the eight Series, 8 vols., 
cloth, 40/.; Villon Society’s Publications, 13 vols., 
13/. 10s, ; Miller’s series of works on Costume, 352 
coloured _ plates, 7 vols. folio, 1804-20, 107. 10s. ; a 
tirst edition of Edward FitzGerald’s ‘ Euphranor,’ 
‘excessively scarce, 1851, 10s.; ‘Shakespeare’s 

Poems, Kelmscott Press, 8/. : a fine copy of Littré, 
5 vols., 1888-93, 4/.: ‘Museum of Painting and 
vols. imp. Svo, 1888, 6/.; and Waverl y 

48 vols., Cadell, 1829-32, 61. ae 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has a set of the 
Chetham Society’s Publications, 1840-1904, 2A4l. 5 
Hazlitt’s ‘Early English Bibliography,’ with Index 
volume by Gray, 5/. 15s.; Hotten’s “ Library of 
| Humour,” 13 vols., 3/. 5s. ; Caultield’s Portraits,’ 
1819, 17, 8x. first edition of Campbell’s ‘ Poetical 

Works,’ Moxon, 1837, 1/. 2s. 67.; Cavendish Society’s 
Publications, 1848-71. 5/.; a copy of ‘ Eikon Basi- 
like,’ 1648. 2/ 2s.: Pickering’s editions of Coleridge, 
15 vols., 1840-49, original cloth, 4/. 10s.; first, edition 
of Goldsmith’s ‘Citizen of the World,’ J. Newbery. 
1762, 3/. 12s. 6d. ; Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library,” 
| 40 vols., 1833, 32. ; and ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ 1800-8, 
(27, 2s, Other items include ‘Scott's Complete 
Works, with Life.’ 100 vols., Cadell, 1829-39, 102. ; 
and Stevenson's ‘The Story of a Lie,’ first edition, 
1882, 10/. 10s. A note in the catalogue states: “In 
July, 1899, a copy sold for 30/. 10s. The work was 
to have been published by Hayley & Jackson in 
1882, but, was suppressed before publication. Only 
five or six copies are known to have escaped de- 
struction.” 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


| We must call special attention to the following 
| notices 
| On all communications must be written the name 
| and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


T. Cans Hucues (“A Pagan suckled in a creed 
outworn ”). — From Wordsworth, ‘ Miscellaneous 
Sonnets,’ xxxiii., ‘‘ The world is too much with us.” 

F. Swryrorp Fly, envious Time”).—* On Time’ 
will be found at p. 21 of Dr. Aldis Wright’s edition 
of Milton, published by the Cambridge University 
Press in 1903. 

Lapy Rvssett, Con. Bet, and 8. H. A. HERVEY. 
—Forwarded. 

L. R. M. Srracian (*‘ She never found fault with 
you,” &e.).—Anticipated ante, p. 316. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (DECEMBER). 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 

' 24,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 

OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


W. M. VOYNICH, 


68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


Incunabula, Woodcuts, English Litera- 


ture, Shakespeariana, &c. 


A COLLECTION OF UNKNOWN 
BOOKS WITH MSS. 


(To be sold as a Collection only). 
MAGELLAN MAP. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT TO 


GLAISHER’S 
REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE, 


IS NOW READY. 


Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE, POPULAR REPRINTS, &c. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, 


University Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE. 


The under-mentioned CATALOGUES of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS will be sent post free to any address :— 


12. Moral Sciences. 
| Trade and Economics. 
13. Classics and Philology. 
14. Subjects and Books prescribed for 


Cambridge Examinations, 


4, Petty Cury and 18, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 


The following Catalogues sent free on application :— 
AFRICA. | AMERICA, 
AUSTRALASIA. | INDIA. 
SPORTING BOOKS. 

BOOKS of the *‘ SIXTIES.” 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Books and Libraries purchased or Valued 


for Probate. 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


| 
{ 
| 


E. GEORGE & SONS’ 
NEW CATALOGUE 


Or 
Alpine, Antiquarian, Architectural, Art, Biographical, 
Electrical, Engineering, Historical, Topographical, «and 
Miscellaneous Books, including items on Folk-Lore, Sport, 
| Travel, Theology, &c., 
Sent post free on application, 
| _A Large Stock of Miscellaneous Books, Magazines, and 
| Journals and Publications of Learned and Scientific 
| Societies always on hand. 
| ESTABLISHED 1820. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E. 


BOOK BARGAINS. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
H. J. GLAISHER’S COMPLETE CATA- 
LOGUE and NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT 


of Publishers’ Remainders, comprising Works in all 
Branches of Literature. 


Orders by post receive every attention. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 
FREE LIBRARIES, 


THE DECEMBER CATALOGUE 


Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS 
and NEW REMAINDERS, 
Cffered at Prices greatly reduced, 

IS NOW READY, 

And will be sent post free upon application to 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, &c. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN. In 12 vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
VOL. I. READY. VOL, Il. DECEMBER 6. 
Vol. Il! will contain ‘The ELDER BROTHER,’ Edited by W. W. GrEG ; ‘The SPANISH CURATE,' and ‘ WIT with- 


out MONEY,’ Edited by R. B. McKrrrow; ‘ BEGGAR'S BUSH,’ Edited by P. A. Danii; and ‘The HUMOROUS 
LIBUTENANT,’ Edited by R. WARWicKk Bonp. With a Portrait of Fletcher from the Painting in the National Portrait 


Gallery. 
“We content ourselves with pronouncing the edition the greatest gift for which the Sbhakespearian student had to 


hope.”’—Notes and Quertes. 


In 2 vols. large post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. In 10 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 
THIRD EDITION. 18s. net. 10s. 6d. net each. 


LIFE of NAPOLEON I. By J. Holland | The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A. F.R.S. 


ROSE, Litt D., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge. | Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, 
GRT 


Largely Compiled from New Materials taken from the British Magdalene College. Cambridge, by the Rey. MYNORS BRIGHT. 
Ofticial Records. MA. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, with Additions, by 
Also a CHEAPER EDITION, without the Illustrations, 2 vols. HENRY 8B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
1Cs. net. - | . Also a CHEAPER EDITION, in 8 vols. crown 8vo, without the 
“It seems to us the best thing that has been written on Napoleon | Illustrations and Volume of Pepysiana, 5s. net each. 
since Lanfrey left | “An edition which, alike by its completeness, its beauty, and the 
competency of its editor, is entitled to supersede ail its Predecéssors.” 


Demy 8v0, 12s. net. 
HENRY III. and the CHURCH. A Study Post Svo, 6s. net. 
of his Ecclesiastical Policy. and of the Relations between Eng- STUDIES in POETRY and CRITICISM. 


Rome. By the Right Rev. ABBOT GASQUET, D.D. 
By J. CHURTON COLLINS. 


“ A trustworthy contribution to the story of this long reign on the Contents :—The Poetry and Poets of America—The Collected Works of 
very points upon which most historians are either silent or provok- | Lord Byron—The Collected Poems of William Watson—The Poetry of 
ingly brief.""—Athen@um. Mr. Gerald Massev—Miltonic Myths and their Authors—Longinus: a 

NEW EDITION. 6s. net. Greek Criticism—The True Functions of Poetry. (December 6. 


The EVE of the REFORMATION. Studies Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
in the Religious Life and Thought of the English People ‘in the INTERLUDES in VERSE and PROSE. By 


Period preceding the Rejection of the Romish Jurisdiction by 
Henry VIII. By the Right Rev. ABBOT GASQUET, D.D. 0.8.B. { the Right Hon. Sir GEOhGE OTTU TREVELYAN, Bart. 

“We can only rejoice that this cheap reissue of one of the most | «The present collection of his lighter writings is altogether delight- 
valuable contributions (as common consent has proclaimed it) to the ful, and will be found so by a generation which knew nothing of 
history of the great religious change in the sixteenth century will Cambridge, or indeed of this habitable globe in the early sixties... 
spread the light among numerous readers to whom it has hitherto been | 1hig is a capital book, with summer lightning of wit on every page.” 


unknown. Of such historians as Abbot Gasquet the cause of historic | Morning Post. 
truth can never have too many.” —Pall Mal! Gazette. 
With numerous Full-Page Plates and other Illustrations. NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
B J H b rt Post 8vo, Zs. 6d. 
HOW to COLLECT BOOKS. ByJ. Herbert popms by TENNYSON. Illustrated by 


SLATER, Editor of ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ Author of ‘ The komance ELEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICK DALE. 


of Book Collecting,’ &c 
«“ Well deserves the ion of i 3 as wellas those mere “ Miss Rriekdale exhibits a genuine sympathy with the poet, and her 
beginners to whose special needs it has been the writer's avowed work has distinction and charm. The whole volume is beautiful, the 
' printing and paper being excellent.”—Lirerpoo! Courier. 


object to minister.”—Daily Telegraph. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY EDITION. 
WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 
REVISED THROUGHOUT, AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 


2,348 pp., 5,000 Illustrations. Price, strongly bound in sheepskin, 2/. net ; or in cloth, 30s, net. 
“The best practical working dictionary of the English Language.”— (Juarterly Review. 
Illustrated Pamphlet, with Specimen Pages, Prices, Testimonials, &c, post free on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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